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Welcome to Our 
New Readers 


As we begin our 69th year of publi- 
cation, we welcome the 1,300 readers 
being added to our mailing list. These 
include new faculty and staff, members 
of the class of 1973, and non-alumni 
parents of freshmen and transfer stu- 
dents, 

As the official publication of the 
Alumni Association of Oberlin College, 
the magazine is mailed free of charge to 
all graduates, to former students and 
friends (especially former faculty and 
parents of graduates) who request it, to 
current and emeritus faculty, to mem- 
bers of the senior class, and to parents 
of all students. 

Correspondence from readers is en- 
couraged, especially if it is intended for 
publication. Many of our feature ar- 
ticles are the result of unsolicited manu- 
Scripts. 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER, drawn for 
the OAM by Cleveland illustrator A. 
North Shaffer, depicts the paradoxi- 
cal, healthy, clean and social aspects 
of bicycling which many, including 
those in “Bike Town, U.S.A.” (see 
page 4), have discovered during re- 
cent months. This mythical couple 
casts loving and unguilty looks below 
at the gently passing countryside they 
have not helped to ruin. The very sun 
seems to smile. 


PAGE TWO: Out for a spin one 
morning last summer, Nancy Fisher, 
"73 (left), and Gerlind (Jenkner) 
Resseguie, ’69 (right), demonstrate 
the ease and pleasure that is bicycling. 
Photo by J. Schlichting, ’71. 
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“Bike Town, U.S.A” 
ASTRIDE 
THOSE 
AMAZING 
TWO-WHEELED 
ROAD 
MACHINES 


nce upon a time somebody, marvel- 

ing at the wheel’s potential, must 

have imagined that such an on-go- 
ing device could be used to transport 
things. And people. 

But because at least half of all paths 
were uphill and momentum requires 
thrust, somebody must have thought 
that the wheel would require a self-con- 
tained source of power. 

Seated (or standing) above the wheel, 
somebody must have given the contrap- 
tion a push with his or her leg. 

It moved. 

One bright Sunday morning last sum- 
mer about 20 persons—students, alum- 
ni, faculty members and townspeople— 
gathered behind the Oberlin Savings 
Bank. Their four-hour tour of Lorain 
County’s rural subtleties was a silent 
(albeit unconscious) tribute to that 


somebody. And all the later somebod- 
ies who added one mechanical invention 
or another and eventually ended up with 
an amazing 1972, self-powered road ma- 
chine: the bicycle. 

On the same morning in New York 
City’s Central Park, hundreds of persons 
of all ages, astride every imaginable as- 
sortment of polished and battered bi- 
cycles, made pedestrianism a risky 
business. 

The Central Park and Oberlin bicy- 
clists represented but a handful of Amer- 
icans who, from Fresno to Bar Har- 
bor, are doing their own thing (with a 
little help from technology) on bicycles. 
Unlike many of man’s inventions, the 
bicycle makes good sense from about 
any perspective. They are fun to ride 
in groups or alone, provide great exer- 
cise and—once the basic materials have 
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been extracted from the earth—virtual- 
ly harmless to the environment. 

Time has fuzzed the record of when 
the first “cycle” made its Oberlin de- 
but, although one account in a 1927 
Oberlin Review (Jan. 18) mentions that 
“the first bicycle with two wheels of 
the same size was sold in Oberlin in 
1891, and its purchaser was Prof. C. B. 
Martin. The Columbia Roadster was 
the first of such wheels to be placed on 
the market, and a good number of them 
were sold to students at $135 apiece 
See Prot. Martin (A.B. ’76, A.M. ’80, 
B.D. ’81) taught classical studies in the 
Academy and College between 1880 and 
1925, and was an emeritus professor 
until his death in 1947. 

Those 20 persons who together trav- 
eled 38 sweaty miles that Sunday morn- 
ing were among members of Oberlin’s 


new 20th Century B.C. (‘bike club,” 
that is). Another organization, called 
the Oberlin College Bicycle Club, was 
formed on Jan. 28, 1883, probably a 
project inspired by one particularly re- 
lentless Oberlin winter. Well before the 
time when Prof. Martin bought his Co- 
lumbia Roadster with same-size wheels, 
the former club’s members most likely 
were more performance oriented atop 
their unicycles and precarious wood and 
iron road critters. Little is remembered 
of these early and brave souls who de- 
fied the well-accepted fact that “the 
only way to get around is on a horse.” 
Until 1889 bicycling in Oberlin was, 
at least according to public record, a 
man’s sport. Female clothing being 
what it was in those days, one can only 


imagine what those lace-frilled 
ladies 
bicycles. 

An account in the Aug. 28, 1889, is- 


sue of the “Lorain County Exponent” 


perils 


might have encountered on 


tells of one Oberlin lady who “but a 
few times” ventured forth on her new 
“safety”: “The only lady’s bicycle in 
town is that of Mrs. W. S. Chandler. It 
is a safety, and the only difference be- 
tween it and a gentleman’s consists in 
Mrs. 
Chandler has used hers but a few times, 


the absence of the center bar. 


yet manages it very successfully, and en- 
joys riding in company with her hus- 
band.” 

Among the most legendary cycle en- 
thusiasts of Oberlin’s past and a gentle- 
man whose name pops up again and 
again (as Oberlin legends are apt to do) 
is “Professor” Charles Parsons Doolittle, 


Members of Oberlin’s newest bicyling 
club, 20th Century B.C., meet weekly 
for 15-100 mile jaunts through the Ohio 
countryside. Although they often 
spread across the road, as shown at left, 
an approaching automobile brings a 
cry of “Car!” from whomever spots 

it first, and the road is cleared. A 

brief rest stop provides the occasion for 
Sam Yates,’71, shown below, to 

take a long, cold chug of root beer. 
Photos by J. Schlichting, ’71. 


who instructed and lectured in the Con- 
servatory during 1885-1911 and was 
superintendent of Buildings and 
Grounds between 1900 and 1918. He 
died in Oberlin in 1928. Otherwise 
known as “Cinder Path” Doolittle, he 
helped organize and carry out the con- 
struction of a bicycle path between 
Oberlin and Amherst in the late “gay 
nineties.” Other paths connected Ober- 
lin with Elyria and Vermilion, as well 
as Cleveland, and were constructed by 
local bike clubs which would join their 
paths with those laid by nearby clubs. 

The Oberlin Cycle Club, organized 
nearly ten years after the 1883 College 
Bicycle Club, apparently began the cin- 
der path project. An 1892 Oberlin Re- 
view (Oct. 26) mentions that the club 
“has had for its object the construction 
of a cinder path between Oberlin and 
Elyria, thus securing a continuous path 
to Cleveland.” But work was delayed, 
as indicated later in the same Review's 
account: “The Elyria club has nearly 
completed its half, while ours is not yet 
begun...” 

The cinder path, or at least one leg 
of it, was not completed until 1899, 
with help from none other than “Cinder 
Path” himself: “Prof. Charles P. Doo- 
little had a force of men and teams at 
work on the Amherst cinder path, on 
Saturday, May 6. At evening the work 
was completed, and now we have one 
path which can be ridden in all kinds of 
weather” (Review, May 11, 1899). 

Apparently the next Oberlin bicycle 
revival came in 1936, when the late 
track coach Dan Kinsey, A.M. °35, for- 
mer professor of physical education, 
and a group of students formed still an- 
other bicycle club “to revive the ex- 
ploits of their pedal-pushing predeces- 
sors” (Cleveland Plain Dealer, Oct. 21, 
1936). The Lorain Journal (Dec. 4, 
1936) mentions that “Oberlin residents 
have become accustomed to the sight 
of cyclists pedaling down village streets, 
their wheels equipped with kerosene 
lamps after the fashion of dandies of a 
past generation. It’s all a result of a 
town ordinance passed by the Council 
recently which decreed that all bicycles 
must be equipped with proper lights for 
night riding...” A later ordinance in 
1939 required the licensing of all Ober- 
lin bicycles, a law which is still in 
effect. 

The latest wave of “bike mania” 
struck America and the world not long 
after doctors began praising the sport’s 
ability to put bodies in shape. Gradual- 
ly the motorcycles and scooters which 


were so prominent on the mid and late 
1960’s Oberlin campus faded from 
sight, replaced by more and more bi- 
cycles. Recent Oberlin graduates will 
recall John Peck, ’71, riding about the 
campus on his unicycle, and no recent 
visitor to Oberlin could have escaped 
at least minor injuries while trying to 
thread his or her way through bikes 
parked outside the larger dorms. 
Seriousness of purpose is one char- 
acteristic of nearly all sport and hobby 
enthusiasts. In fact they can become 
nearly obnoxious about their dedication 
to, for example, assembling plastic mod- 
els of WWII battleships or laboring 
three hours per day on the “right” way 
to grasp a golf club. Not so with bi- 
cyclists, however. Their sole joy seems 
to stem from what one pedal-pumper 


describes as “the bliss of knowing that 
I’m doing something which requires 
skill and is also good for my mental 
and physical health.” It’s easy to see 
why bicycling could become so popular 
among Oberlin students, many of whom 
neglect physical well-being for more in- 
tellectual pursuits. 

If there’s one consistent pitfall of 
hard-core bicycle “freaks,” however, it’s 
their insatiable desire to hook others on 
the merits of bicycling. The 20th Cen- 
tury B.C. of Oberlin, affiliated with the 
League of American Wheelmen, Inc., 
Torrance, Calif., has organized at least 
one (and often two) group excursions 
weekly. Each session draws new faces, 
many of whom come from nearby 
towns. The group has been known to 
take 100-mile “rides” on weekends, fre- 


quently joining ranks with other towns’ 
clubs for various distances along the 
way. Most of the Oberlin club’s mem- 
bers ride 10-speed racing bicycles which 
weigh between about 36 and 16 pounds 
and cost anywhere from $100 to more 
than $1,000. Ten-speeds, although 
generally more expensive than Prof. J. 
B. Martin’s Columbia Roadster, have 
the added (and almost necessary) ad- 
vantage of virtually effortless opera- 
tion on level stretches, and reduced 
straining on upgrades. And they are 
fast. 

One tangible illustration of the 10- 
speed bicycle’s merits occurred last May 
14 at the First Annual “Cinder Path” 
Doolittle Memorial Cycle Race, organ- 
ized by Charles (Chip) Hedler, °72. 
About 50 contestants entered the bout, 


each sponsored by about 19 local busi- 
nesses (including the College’s econom- 
ics department) who donated the indi- 
vidual $10 registration fees to the Ober- 
lin Day Care Center. Winner of the race 
and the person who had the honor of 
presenting a check for $250 to the Day 
Care Center was Steve Anderson, son of 
David L. Anderson, professor of 
physics. 

Although Oberlin policeman Chris 
Baymiller, ’°71, bemoans those bicyclists 
who fail to recognize that their vehicles 
are subject to the same traffic regula- 
tions (like stopping for red lights) as 
automobiles (there is a standard $5 fine 
in Oberlin for those cyclists who over- 
look this fact), it seems that Oberlin’s 
latest bicycle craze is here to stay. One 
faculty family doesn’t even own an auto- 


mobile, preferring instead the virtues of 
two-wheel transportation and 
tion. 


recrea- 
Local bicycle dealers report an 
increase in sales during the past year, 
including models of all makes, sizes and 
prices. Town policemen have been en- 
couraged to patrol narrow alleys late at 
night on bicycles. 

There is a kind of rebellion that un- 
derlies this latest “return to the bi- 
cycle.” In the jet age, when traveling to 
the other side of the planet is only a 
matter of hours, it seems odd that so 
many Americans have adopted a trans- 
portation mode not far afield from 
somebody’s invention of long ago. Bi- 
cycling represents a new conservation of 
man’s needs, a realization that slowing 
down a bit isn’t really so bad after all. 
j bel Ep) 


Whether stopping to chat with a friend 
(upper left), peddling newspapers 
(upper right), practicing stunts on three- 
wheelers (below far left), or performing 
instant sidewalk repairs as is Johana 
Arnold, ’73 (middle below), Oberlinians 
are used to daily life in the company 

of bicycles. “Chrissa’” Gilbert, daughter 
of Donald (51) and Barbara (’53) 
Gilbert, rides her horse (below) about 
town, as well, demonstrating that 
Oberlin still has diversity of 
transportation. 


t the Class of 1922’s fiftieth reunion 

dinner last May, Ruth Lampson, 

°20 A.M., advisor tothe class of ’22 
and emeritus associate professor of 
English, reminisced about being hired to 
teach at Oberlin in 1918. She was told 
that she would be given a one year ap- 
pointment “until a man could be found 
to fill the job.” At the time Mrs. Lamp- 
son became a faculty member, the per- 
centage of women on the faculty was at 
an all-time high. Today that percentage 
has dwindled to 16%. 

In the fall of 1971, a few faculty 
wives and faculty women began to dis- 
cuss the problems of women at Oberlin. 
We were aware of efforts that had been 
made at some colleges and universities 
(e.g., Harvard, Stanford, Wesleyan) to 
identify the forms of sexual discrimina- 
tion in their institutions and to recruit 
women faculty and administrators. Our 
initial goals were to have a women’s ad- 
vocate appointed to the administration 
and to create a committee to study dis- 
crimination against women at Ober- 
lin College. We focused our attention 
on the low percentage of women on the 
faculty and in the administration, the 
problems of women students and the 
treatment of other women associated 
with the College. To increase commun- 
ication among women and to publicize 
the peculiar problems women face, we 
formed the Oberlin Women’s Group. 
Before describing the activities of this 
group, it is useful to look at how the 
percentages of women in the faculty and 
student population at Oberlin have var- 
ied since 1920. 

In 1971-72, the number of women on 
the Oberlin faculty was 37 out of 229 
or 16%.1! In the mid-1920’s however, 
30% of the faculty was female. Over 
the period from 1920 to 1972, the per- 
centage of women faculty members 
gradually declined both nationally and 
at Oberlin partly due to the adoption of 
anti-nepotism rules. During the same 
period, the percentage of women stu- 
dents at Oberlin also decreased. During 
the 1920’s, over 60% of the student 
body was female. Inthe post-World War 
II period, the percentage of men in- 
creased and an attempt was made from 
that period to 1970 to keep 45% of the 
student body female to provide what 
was considered to be a good social mix. 
In 1970, the male-female ratio was 
altered to 1:1. 


1. For a rough comparison, in 1970-71 the 
percentage of women on the faculty was 
99% at Barnard, 37% at Vassar, 
22% at Hampshire and 17% at Swarthmore. 
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THE STATUS 
OF WOMEN 
AT 

OBERLIN 
COLLEGE 


By Ann L. Fuller 


J. WOMEN FACULTY AND WOMEN STUDENTS AT OBERLIN 


Year No.faculty* % women No. students** % women 
1920-21 123 28 1695 68 
1929-30 168 23 1741 62 
1939-40 162 22 1993 54 
1949-50 179 20 2228 43 
1959-60 217 16 2538 47 
1969-70 228 16 fie 46 
1971-72 229 16 2710 47 


*The figures before 1969 were taken from the 1970 report of the Committee on Con- 
current Employment of Family Members, chaired by Marcia Colish, associate profes- 
sor of history. Over the years, the figures have been computed on somewhat different 
bases, so the numbers are only approximate. 
**The figures for total number of students include students enrolled in all programs, in- 
cluding the GST, graduate programs, and summer school. 


The Oberlin Women’s Group. The 
first effort of the Oberlin Women’s 
Group was to send out a questionnaire 
to female members of the administrative 
and professional staff, faculty women, 
and to faculty wives. One part con- 
cerned the employment needs of women 
and whether the women felt that they 
were discriminated against on the basis 
of sex by Oberlin College or other em- 
ployers. The other part of the survey 
sought to identify possible activities in 
which women could participate. Sub- 
sequently, subgroups of writers and 
musicians and a consumer activist group 
were formed, as well as several con- 
sciousness-raising groups. In addition, 
some women supported the presidential 
candidacy of Shirley Chisholm, began 
working for the liberalization of abor- 
tion laws, and at a more local level, 
acted to insure the continued existence 
of the town day care center. 

The Oberlin Women’s Group held 
open monthly discussions. Those who 


attended included students, some faculty 
women, townswomen, a few men, alum- 
ni,?7 and a group of faculty wives 
ranging in age from 25 to 55. Typically 
a panel of four women, diverse in age 
and viewpoint, would volunteer to give 
short presentations to initiate a discus- 
sion in which as many as 150 in- 
dividuals would then participate. Some 
titles of the theme-centered meetings 
were: “How to Raise Non-Sexist Chil- 
dren”; “To Be or Not to Be a Wife”; 
“Sexual Revolution: Exploitation or 
Liberation?”; “Abortion, a Personal and 
Political Issue”; and “Aging and Wom- 
en’s Liberation.” 

In addition, various women speakers 
were brought to the campus by the Ob- 
erlin Women’s Group and others. Col- 
lege assemblies in Finney Chapel fea- 


2. Rowena Woodham, ’14, 44h, and Russell, 
14, 44h, Jelliffe (he is an honorary trustee) 
attended the meeting on the topic ‘‘To Be 
or Not to Be a Wife” and talked about the 
personal satisfaction in combining marriage 
and joint work. They have worked together 


for over 50 years in Karamu House in 
Cleveland. 
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tured New York feminist Ti-Grace At- 
Kinson; Gloria Steinem and Margaret 
Sloan, editors of Ms. magazine; and 
Caryl Kline, an administrator from the 
University of Pittsburgh. A woman psy- 
chologist and a female law student came 
to give career counseling to female stu- 
dents. Sheila Tobias, associate provost 
of Wesleyan University, spoke about or- 
ganizing women in academia and met 
with administrators, students, Oberlin 
Women’s Group members, and women 
faculty. Catharine Stimpson, assistant 
professor of English at Barnard College 
and head of The Women’s Center there, 
told us about Barnard’s courses in wom- 
en’s studies. Judy Chicago, artist from 
California Institute of the Arts, was 
brought by the art department to meet 
with women art students. 

The Oberlin Women’s Group activ- 
ities had certain positive effects. One of 
these was improved communications 
between women students and older 
women. Rather than meeting on a 
purely social basis, they met to discuss 
common problems. Furthermore, many 
of the older women (the students refer 
to any woman over 30 as older) were 
not employed by the College, and this 
gave students adult role models not suf- 
ficiently available on the campus be- 
cause the number of women on the 
faculty is so small. The students, in 
turn, stimulated the group by question- 
ing the validity of marriage and the 
nuclear family and reaffirming the need 
for women to achieve identities separate 
from their roles as wives and mothers. 

The discussions and other activities 
encouraged some of the older women 


Oberlin women are preparing a roster 
of alumnae working in the women’s 
movement. Please send your name, ad- 
dress, telephone number and a descrip- 
tion of your work to Zara Wilkenfeld, 
Associate Dean, Oberlin College, Ober- 
lin, Ohio 44074. 

Attention is also called to the confer- 
ence on women, “Brave New Women: 
Society in Transition,’ which will be 
held during Fall Weekend, Oct. 20-22. 
Further details and registration informa- 
tion are on the back cover. 
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to pursue career interests. For example, 
two faculty wives offered courses in the 
Experimental College during the second 
semester; One woman taught in a Col- 
lege mathematics course, and another 
found a teaching job in the psychology 
department of a neighboring college. 
Another, an artist, helped to set up a 
cooperative art gallery in Oberlin. To 
improve the childcare service available, 
some women organized the parents in 
the Oberlin town day care center to 
work for a summer program and to help 
select the staff for 1972-73. (As a re- 
sult, a wife-husband team has been ap- 
pointed director of the center.) Some 
decided to return to school to prepare 
themselves for work, in most cases in 
addition to family responsibilities. Still 
others began planning for the future 
when their children would be old en- 
ough to allow them to develop new 
careers or go back to old ones. The 
increase in self-consciousness about 
career and personal roles, while it had 
its painful aspects, encouraged some 
women to acquire the skills and self- 
confidence to enter or re-enter the job 
market. 

To what extent does the College pro- 
vide employment for faculty wives? 
Faculty wives have worked in the Col- 
lege as secretaries, house directors and 
in the library. However, the spectrum 
of employment opportunity has not 
been wide: Although some academically 
qualified faculty wives have been hired 
as lecturers, until recently the anti-nepo- 
tism rule prevented them from serving 
in regular academic positions on a con- 
tinuing basis. This anti-nepotism rule 
was abolished in 1970, and as a result, 
more faculty wives are now requesting 
to be considered for faculty and admin- 
istrative jobs along with outside candi- 
dates. The number who occupy these 
positions is sure to increase, as the psy- 
chological vestiges of the anti-nepotism 
practice are Overcome, as more part- 
time jobs are created, and as maternity 
leaves without loss of job are permitted. 
However, the overall number of posi- 
tions available is not large enough, 
especially in the present tight job 
market, to fill the needs of all those 
qualified for jobs. Some will have to 
find jobs at other institutions, as many 
have done in the past. Others will be 
unable to obtain satisfactory work and 
may choose to leave Oberlin for this 
reason. In the September 1971 survey 
of the Oberlin Women’s Group, one 
half of the respondents answered “yes” 
to the question “Has the employment 


Gloria Steinem, editor of “Ms.” and 
daughter of Ruth Nuneviller Steinem, 
20, was one of the various women 
speakers brought to the campus last 
NEIMESTEH. 
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situation here led you to seriously con- 
sider leaving or influencing your hus- 
band to leave Oberlin?” Employment 
of spouses may become a serious prob- 
lem in the future for geographically iso- 
lated colleges like Oberlin. 


Committee on the Status of Women. 
Another principal group that worked 
on women’s problems last year was the 
Committee on the Status of Women at 
Oberlin. It was appointed in November 
1971 by the president in consultation 
with women faculty, students, faculty 
wives and the General Faculty Council. 
The 15-woman, 3-man committee, 
chaired by Anna Ruth Brummett, asso- 
ciate professor of biology, consists of 
faculty, students, administrators, a sec- 
retary, faculty wives and an admin- 
istrator’s wife (myself). A general goal 
of the committee was to examine the 
total employment situation of the Col- 
lege for patterns of sexual discrimina- 
tion. Other more specific aims were 
(1) to find ways to increase the number 
of women on the faculty and in the 
administration, and (2) to help fe- 
male students better realize their full 
potential. Some recommendations will 
be forthcoming this fall and will be dis- 
cussed in future articles. I would like 
to concentrate now on what we dis- 
covered to be the problems of women 
students. 

A survey to investigate student atti- 
tudes about discrimination against wom- 
en at Oberlin College was prepared. 
Committee member Stephen Cutler, as- 
sistant professor of sociology and an- 
thropology, worked with other members 
of the committee and with students in 
his course, Methods of Research in So- 
ciology, to draft the questionnaire. Stu- 
dents conducted interviews with a strati- 
fied random sample of 99 men and 102 
women students. About 85% of the 
students agreed that there was a need 
for a women’s liberation movement in 
the United States today. Furthermore, 
89% of the women and 67% of the men 
felt that “men need to be liberated from 
the roles that society says men should 
fill.’ When asked about discrimination 
in the College, 59% of the women and 
39% of the men agreed that “Oberlin 
is basically a male-oriented institution”: 
only 21% of the women and 33% of 
the men felt that “men and women on 
the faculty are given equal treatment by 
the College.” Over 85% of the students 
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agreed that more women faculty mem- 
bers should be hired. One student com- 
mented, “It’s a good example for women 
and men students to see women in 
responsible, intellectual positions.”’ 
When asked about differences in treat- 
ment of male and female students, some 
thought that women were not as en- 
couraged as men to pursue certain ca- 
reers.*? Others felt inequities concerned 
the physical education program, the 
health service, and the assignment of 
jobs to financial aid recipients; wom- 
en have been selected to be waitresses, 
while primarily men have been chosen 
for the better paying head-waiter and 
pot washer jobs.* 

The survey also provided interesting 
information on the attitudes of women 
students. When asked to react to the 
general statement “men are better able 
to reason logically than women,” 91% 
of the women and 66% of the men dis- 
agreed. Also, 60% of the women and 
44% of the men disagreed with the 
statement that “women are more sym- 
pathetic than men” and 83% of the 
women and 57% of the men disagreed 
that “men are better leaders than wom- 
en.” However, the answers to a series 
of questions in the survey requiring self- 
evaluation, prepared by committee mem- 
ber Pauline Clance, assistant professor 
of psychology, revealed the following: 
The students were asked to rate them- 
selves above average, average, or below 
average at various abilities. More men 
than women rated themselves above 
average in the areas requiring logical 
reasoning, while the reverse was true in 
the area of personal relations. Further- 
more, 22% of the women rated them- 
selves below average in leadership abil- 
ity as compared to 10% of the men. 
Thus, although the students rejected sex 
role sterotyping objectively, their own 
self-perceptions conformed to the stereo- 
types. 


3. An interesting historical note about how 


women were treated at Oberlin in the 19th 
century is revealed in the following: ‘‘Ob- 
erlin’s attitude was that women’s high call- 
Ing was to be mothers of the race... If 
women become lawyers, ministers, physi- 
cians, lecturers, politicians or any sort of 
‘public character’ the home would suffer 
from neglect...Washing the men’s clothing, 
caring for their rooms, serving them at 
table, listening to their orations, but them- 
selves remaining respectfully silent in pub- 
lic assemblages, the Oberlin ‘co-eds’ were 
being prepared for intelligent motherhood 
and properly subservient wifehood.” This 
quote is from History of Oberlin College 
from its Foundation through the Civil War 
by Robert S. Fletcher (Oberlin, Ohio, 1943), 
I, 291. It is also auoted in Century of Strug- 
gle by Eleanor Flexner (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1959), p. 30, and partially quoted 


in The Feminine Mystique by Bett ied- 
an (Dell, 1963), p. 81. y y Fried 


4. The Committee requested a change in the 
policy and job assignments for 1972-73 
should reflect this change, 


% rating themselves above 
average in various abilities 


Ability women(% ) men(%) 
Mathematical 16 28 
Creative 32 42 
Athletic 19 28 
Writing 30 a0 
Artistic 37 36 
Scientific 14 pps 
Sympathy for 

others in trouble 62 48 
Ease in relating to others on an 

individual basis 60 46 


It is not surprising that the pattern of 
choice of major fields has differed for 
men and women students. The number 
of majors in selected fields broken down 
by sex from 1962 to 1972 is shown. 


Total number of majors by 
sex in selected fields, 1962-72° 


Field women men 
English 617 Zan 
History 232 275 
Anthropology & 

Sociology 244 138 
Government 147 oral 
Economics 40 244 
Psychology 210 198 
Biology 166 231 
Chemistrv, Physics, 

Mathematics 106 419 


It is plausible that the same reasons 
that lead women to downgrade their 
quantitative abilities also dissuade many 
from entering quantitative fields. In- 
stead, they cluster in fields emphasizing 
human relations, e.g., English, history, 
anthropology and sociology, and psy- 
chology. In the survey 78% of the 
women and 58% of the men fully dis- 
agreed with the statement “English is a 
better major for college women than 
economics.” However, over the last 11 
years, 617 women have majored in 
English,® while only 40 women have 
majored in economics. Of the sciences, 
women are most apt to select biology 
and psychology, which require less 
quantitative work than chemistry, phys- 
ics and mathematics. 

The tendency to encourage women to 
follow certain educational routes and to 
discourage them from others starts 
much before college. Our approach to 
child-raising and elementary education 
reinforces sex role stereotyping even in 
pre-school children. Therefore, by the 
time women enter college they are less 
career oriented than men and more apt 
to suffer role conflict. If they have 


5. These figures were prepared by commit- 


tee member Dorothy Smith, ’29, Director of 
Placement. 


6. From the period 1836 to 1874, many 
women students at Oberlin enrolled in the 
“Ladies’ Devartment” which from 1875 to 
1894 was called the “Literary Course.” Lucy 
Stone, class of 1847, was one of the first 


women to graduate from the ‘Regular 
Course.” 
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thought ahead to having a career, they 
may be somewhat aware of the ob- 
stacles. In addition to the discrimina- 
tion that exists against women seeking 
certain kinds of employment, there are 
the problems that ensue if one tries to 
combine work with marriage and fam- 
ily. These problems derive partly from 
the inability of most married women to 
relocate to improve career opportunity. 
They also come from the almost uni- 
versally inflexible patterns of employ- 
ment that make satisfying part-time 
work difficult to obtain, the inadequate 
childcare facilities available, and soci- 
ety’s view of men’s roles. However, 
43% of U.S. women now work. With 
the leveling off of the birth rate, in- 
creased life expectancy, and the new 
expectations for women fostered by the 
Women’s Liberation Movement, this 
percentage will increase. 

What could the College do to help 
women overcome some of their psy- 
chological handicaps with respect to 
careers? A college should help women 
students develop their full abilities and 
take their career aspirations seriously. 
Part of this would come from more 
female role models on the faculty; part 
from women’s support groups and part 
from improved academic counseling. 
Furthermore, special tutoring should be 
available and encouragement should be 
given to women taking courses in quan- 
titative fields. We need to break down 
the social and psychological barriers 
against women obiaining professional 


competence in mathematics, science and 
social science. We also need to impart 
an elementary knowledge of science to 
all women to reduce their intimidation 
by machines and mathematical symbols. 

A series of women’s studies courses 
certainly would help women gain more 
self-confidence. There have already 
been some developments in this area at 
Oberlin: In the spring of 1971 a course 
On women in history was taught; in 
1971-72 the women’s studies courses of- 
fered were: “Women in Sport”; “Wom- 
en in Art”; a fiction workshop featuring 
women’s themes; “Human Sexuality” 
and a number of private reading 
courses. In 1972-73, “Psychology of 
Women” and “The Image of the Wom- 
an in Renaissance Literature” will be 
given. This perhaps is the start of a 
women’s study program, something now 
being discussed by the Committee on 
the Status of Women. 


Conclusion. The year just described 
has been one of some initial progress for 
women at Oberlin. The Oberlin Wom- 
en’s Group has helped to bring different 
groups of women together in discussion 
and action. The Committee on the Sta- 
tus of Women has studied a variety of 
problems faced by women faculty, ad- 
ministrators, secretaries, service work- 
ers, students and faculty wives. Its 
recommendations will be acted upon by 
the General Faculty and the Trustees 
this fall. The new academic year will 
bring further developments, ferment and 


action in the area of women’s rights. The 
program for the alumni Fall Weekend, 
Oct. 20-22, is entitled “Brave New 
Women: Society in Transition.” It will 
provide a good opportunity for an ex- 
change of views between alumni and 
women’s groups On campus. New wom- 
en have joined the faculty and adminis- 
tration and there is a female associate 
dean of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Zara Wilkenfeld. Elizabeth Hay- 
ford, staff member to the Committee on 
the Status of Women, has become As- 
sistant Dean for International Educa- 
tion. The Admissions office has its 
second female officer in its history, Amy 
Gittler, °72. A student “Women’s Col- 
lective” living unit is open. More wom- 
en’s studies courses are in the curricu- 
lum. This year should see significant 
improvements in the position of women 
at Oberlin College. 


Karen Buck, ’72, left, assistant to the 
president, and Ann Fuller (second from 
right) pose with new administrators 

(1. to r.) Elizabeth Hayford, assistant 
dean for international education; 
Joanne Walker, associate dean of 
students; Amy Gittler,’72, admissions 
counselor, and Zara Wilkenfeld, 
associate dean of Arts and Sciences. 


THE RACE ISSUE AT OBERLIN 


IN THE 1950's 


By Carolyn Corwin, ‘71 


This article is based on the writer’s 
1971 seminar paper, “Oberlin College 
Students and the Race Issue in the 
1950's,” and she wishes to thank all 
those who participated in the study, par- 
ticularly the 65 alumni who responded 
to her questionnaires sent to 50 ran- 
domly chosen history majors and 50 
persons who were active in interracial 
activities as students. 


he “silent generation” of the 1950’s 

has recently become the topic of a 

history seminar at Oberlin. Every- 
one knows, of course, that the 1950’s 
were a “complacent” era, the heyday of 
McCarthyism, quiet campuses and the 
status quo. 

Therefore, I was a bit surprised to 
find in my study of observations by for- 
mer students and others connected with 
the College that they seemed to be inter- 
esting and active people. Some may 
have been more concerned with sock 
hops and such than the students of “my 
day,” but many were quite aware of so- 
cial and political issues. They were in- 
terested in a variety of topics, although 
their responses to most issues were low- 
key and their perceptions were natural- 
ly influenced by the contemporary cli- 
mate of opinion. I found I enjoyed do- 
ing research on these Oberlinians, most 
of whom I had never seen or met. 

To comprehend the race issue at 
Oberlin in the 1950’s, one needs to trace 
previous developments, especially those 
of the late 1940’s. As articles by Geof- 
frey Blodgett, ’°53 (MYTH AND REALITY 
IN OBERLIN HISTORY, May-June 1972) 
and Albert McQueen, ’52 (BLACK STU- 
DENTS AT OBERLIN, June 1968) have 
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shown, racial equality at Oberlin has not 
always measured up to what Oberlin’s 
reputation has proclaimed it to be. How- 
ever, with the arrival of President and 
Mrs. William E. Stevenson in 1946, any 
official discrimination appears to have 
ended. 

The Interracial Committee was 
formed in 1946. In 1947, Profs. George 
Simpson and Milton Yinger joined the 
department of sociology and anthro- 
pology. They introduced the subject of 
race relations in the courses they taught 
and they were important sponsors of or- 
ganized interracial activities (Interracial 
committee, NAACP) throughout the 
1950’s. They were particularly inter- 
ested in the question of racial minorities 
and they influenced and challenged 
many students. In 1948, Wade Ellis, as 
assistant professor of mathematics, be- 
came Oberlin’s first black faculty mem- 
ber. He became associate professor in 
1950 and professor in 1954. In 1948, 
largely due to the influence of Prof. 
Simpson, NAACP chapters were 
formed in the town and in the College. 
Profs. Yinger and Simpson were active 
throughout the late 1940’s in setting up 
exchange programs with Hampton In- 
stitute, Fisk University and Talladega 
College and they administered them in 
the 1950’s. 

The Stevensons personally did their 
best to promote racial equality. Carl 
Rowan, ’47, visiting the campus in 1952, 
quoted Mrs. Stevenson (Oberlin Review, 
Nov, 21, 1952) on the subject of inter- 
racial contact: “In a democracy there 
should be freedom of association—even 
if it leads to marriage.” This was a 


more advanced attitude than many stu- 
dents held at the time. Mrs. Stevenson 
was an influential member of the cam- 
pus Interracial Committee and she was 
active on the Ohio Fair Employment 
Practices Commission. President Stev- 
enson was a member of President Tru- 
man’s Committee on Equality of Oppor- 
tunity and Treatment in the Armed 
Services. He used his influence to at- 
tract black faculty members and to per- 
suade Ralph Bunche to become a trus- 
tee. The Stevensons encouraged ex- 
change programs, worked to obtain 
scholarship money, and “did all we 
could to further harmonious race rela- 
tions.” President Stevenson recalls that 
in 1946 he and Mrs. Stevenson were 
“disappointed about race relations both 
in the College and in the town espec- 
lally.” 

In spite of the variety of opinions 
which existed on campus in the 1950’s 
(for example, as far as I have been able 
to determine, student attitudes ranged 
from a white who earnestly advocated 
the inferiority of blacks, to a black who 
advocated black separatism), it is pos- 
sible to make a few tentative generaliza- 
tions concerning the attitudes and as- 
sumptions of Oberlin students toward 
interracial relations in the 1950’s. To 
begin with, students frequently directed 
their concern with interracial matters 
into organizational channels. Although 
some students acted independently, the 
existence of groups such as the Inter- 
racial Committee and the College 
NAACP encouraged those who were 
particularly concerned with the race is- 
sue to devote their energies to a formally 
established pattern of activities. The In- 
terracial Committee, which grew out of 
a YWCA commission, was a selective 
group of some 15 members who repre- 
sented administration, faculty, students 
and housemothers. After 1953 the com- 
mittee was under the Student Council. 
It continued in existence until the late 
1950's. 

The committee worked for such goals 
as abolition of the requirement of pic- 
tures on application forms and a policy 
of interracial freshman rooming for all 
who did not specifically object (1949 
was the first year that interracial room- 
ing had existed at all—largely due to 
the efforts of the Interracial Commit- 
tee). The committee was also involved 
in recruitment of black students to 
Oberlin. It worked to achieve an un- 
derstanding in the matter of interracial 
dating. It was the joint sponsor, with 
the department of sociology and anthro- 
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pology, of the exchange programs with 
black colleges in the South. The Inter- 
racial Committee created opportunities 
for representatives of various segments 
of the campus to meet with the specific 
purpose of discussing interracial affairs. 
Any statement from the committee was 
accepted with respect, and its activities 
and positions were seen as semi-official. 
The College chapter of the NAACP 
was a second organizational channel 
for students interested in interracial re- 
lations. This group had only 10 or 20 
really active members during most 
years, although the large number of in- 
active members gave it the reputation 
of being the largest college chapter in 
the country during most of the 1950’s. 
The NAACP continued in existence un- 
til 1964 when it severed its affiliation 
with the national organization and 
changed its name to Oberlin Action on 
Civil Rights, adopting an activist orien- 
tation. The College NAACP had only 
occasional contact with the town chap- 
ter. It concentrated primarily on rais- 
ing money for the national organization 
and on the education of its members 
and the rest of the campus, through 
speakers, movies, and discussions. In 
1954 a chapter president stated, “Our 
plans for next year will be generally di- 
rected at informing the student body as 
a whole about racial issues on campus 
and throughout the nation.” During 
the 1950’s a number of important civil 
rights leaders were brought to the cam- 
pus under the sponsorship of the 
NAACP. The chapter occasionally 
played a more visible role in campus 
life, especially in the years when it was 
led by a dynamic black male. Members 
participated in civil rights pressure 
groups during Mock Convention. They 
also sponsored weekend exchange trips 
with Central State College in Wilber- 
force, Ohio, during the early 1950's. 
Some traveled to Columbus to urge the 
passage of a fair employment practices 
law in Ohio. College NAACP members 
were concerned about discrimination 
against black patrons at Kenny’s Place, 
a 3.2 beer hall on Main St. Boycotts 
against Kenny’s were attempted from 
time to time. Many College students 
who were not members of the NAACP 
were also quite aware of the discrimina- 
tion against black students in some of 
the beer halls and barbershops. Appar- 
ently, however, few students saw a real 
connection between their liberal beliefs 
and the actual situation in the town. 
Other organizations on campus were 
interested in interracial relations, espe- 
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cially the YM/YWCA (which retained 
its Own interracial committee and _ in- 
cluded many individuals who were very 
interested in interracial questions), the 
Student Council, the Cosmopolitan 
Club, the Oberlin Friends, political 
groups, and several others. The Inter- 
racial Committee and the NAACP chap- 
ter insured that students with similar in- 
terests could meet together regularly and 
take effective group action. Interest in 
racial affairs gained a higher visibility 
because of this organized interracial ac- 
tivity. The existence of these organiza- 
tions made more people aware of the 
racial issue and encouraged some to 
make a more active commitment. 

At the same time, the existence of or- 
ganized activity may have limited the 
responses of Oberlin students to the race 
issue by presenting a ready-made chan- 
nel for interests. Black and white stu- 
dents who were concerned about the 
discrimination at Kenny’s Place chose 
to act through the NAACP rather than 
making an independent appeal for a 
boycott. The consciences of many stu- 
dents may have been assuaged by th> 
existence of these groups, which seemed 
to indicate that Oberlin was doing its 
part for better race relations. The large 
number of “passive” members in the 
NAACP would seem to affirm this sug- 
gestion. 

Related to this, there was a tendency 
to see the race issue as an external prob- 
lem, especially after civil rights became 
a national issue. Oberlin students di- 
rected their attention toward the South’s 
Opposition to integration and the prob- 
lem of apartheid in South Africa. There 
was a tendency to feel that Oberlin itself 
had already solved the problem of in- 
terracial relations. Many recall that 
Oberlinians in the 1950’s and in the ear- 
ly 1960’s had a kind of “smugness” 
about their enlightened views. Most 
students seem to have felt that race was 
not an issue which touched them very 
personally. Part of this attitude was 
probably a tendency to assume that the 
Interracial Committee and the NAACP 
were responsible for the race issue and 
that other students need not concern 
themselves deeply over the matter. In 
addition, the faith in the efficacy of ed- 
ucation which most students possessed 
in the 1950’s led them to intellectualize 
and rationalize the issue. They dis- 
cussed racial issues often, but rarely saw 
them in an emotional or personal con- 
text and rarely took any concrete action. 
They tended to locate the problem in 


the South, not on the campus, in the 
city of Oberlin, or even in the North. 
Outside speakers and newspapers kept 
the civil rights issue in front of the stu- 
dents, but most perceived the contro- 
versy as occurring in a “foreign land.” 

Many students were concerned about 
civil rights during the 1950’s, although 
there was nothing approaching the ac- 
tivism of the early 1960’s. Several alum- 
ni suggest that general apathy or the fear 
of being blacklisted as a Communist pre- 
vented students from becoming deeply 
involved. Concern with world politics 
or McCarthyism usually overshadowed 
interest in civil rights. Student opinion 
varied on the issue of school integra- 
tion. Many students favored quick ac- 
tion, but others felt that the South 
should not be forced to integrate unwill- 
ingly. The Oberlin Review editorial 
staff was a constant advocate of speedy 
integration, although it acknowledged 
the difficulties involved. Mock Con- 
vention provided an opportunity for de- 
bate and role-playing on civil rights. 
There was a particularly sharp contro- 
versy over the integration plank during 
the 1956 Convention, and several black 
NAACP members were especially vocal 
in calling for the passage of a liberal 
plank. The University of Alabama crisis 
attracted much attention on campus 
and prompted a widely publicized Stu- 
dent Council resolution. Articles in the 
Review showed less awareness of the 
Montgomery bus boycott or the Little 
Rock school crisis. During the latter 
1950’s some students began to advocate 
quick integration more strongly. Stu- 
dents became more interested in con- 
ditions in the South and began to de- 
velop more personal sensitivity toward 
civil rights and the blacks in the South. 
Black students began to be more vocal 
in advocating civil rights. 

In general there was little interest in 
black history or culture. One black re- 
spondent to my questionnaire indicated 
that “most people thought there were 
no such things.” Some Jazz Club mem- 
bers who wrote occasional contributions 
for the Review were more sensitive to 
the relation between jazz and the black 
experience. Several alumni report that 
sociology courses they took at Oberlin 
were quite valuable in making them 
more aware of black Americans and of 
the problems of interracial relations. 
From 1957 to 1959 Leslie Fishel, °43, 
then executive secretary of the Alumni 
Association and now president of Hei- 
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delberg College, taught a course en- 
titled “The Negro in American History.” 
This was generally considered to be 
the first of its kind at a predominantly 
white college in the U.S. Although only 
ten or 15 students took the course each 
year, several alumni reported that they 
were strongly influenced by it. In fact, 
two students who took the course (Allan 
Spear, 58, and Donald Lord, ’57) en- 
tered the field of Afro-American history 
themselves. 

There was faith that integration was 
a workable solution for the racial situa- 
tion of both the nation and the cam- 
pus. In spite of varieties of opinion, 
there was optimism about the possibility 
of achieving the goals of the civil rights 
movement, and many students con- 
nected the eventual achievement of civ- 
il rights for blacks with the triumph of 
democracy. There was also optimism 
about the possibility of ending prejudice 
on a personal level, and a faith that 
personal contact would eliminate race 
prejudice. In fact, this was the basis 
for the various exchange programs in 
which most Oberlin participants were 
white, middle-class students. It was 
hoped that differences between the two 
races would lessen and that prejudice 
would end. A black NAACP president, 
speaking of a weekend exchange pro- 
gram with a predominantly black col- 
lege, announced, “We felt that educa- 
tion at second-hand was not good 
enough . . . The experience of close 
contact with another race will do more 
good to further better relations than 
any amount of talking could do.” 
(Oberlin Review, Dec. 15, 1950.) White 
exchange students claimed that they 
came “to know the Negro not as a 
member of a much discussed, glamor- 
ized group but as an individual . . . the 
realization that such exchanges, if con- 
ducted on a large scale, would do much 
to eliminate racial prejudice.” (Oberlin 
Review, Nov. 16, 1951.) It was as- 
sumed that reason would triumph, as it 
seemed to be doing on the Oberlin cam- 
pus. 

Most students, both white and black, 
seemed to feel that blacks could fit com- 
fortably into the white culture created 
by the majority of Americans. This was 
probably partially caused by the fact 
that there were so few black students on 
campus in the 1950’s. The Admissions 
Office reports that there was no dis- 
crimination in admissions policies and 
that there was even a tendency to make 
exceptions for black applicants who 
lacked some qualifications. According 
to questionnaire responses, most stu- 
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dents believed that black students at 
Oberlin came from middle class fami- 
lies. Statistics compiled by Prof. 
McQueen indicate that this was true for 
only half of the black students until the 
late 1950’s, when the percentage from 
middle class families jumped to 70 per- 
cent (BLACK STUDENTS AT OBERLIN, June 
1968). However, most black students 
during the 1950’s appear to have 
adopted white middle class values. One 
black alumnus writes, “I think Oberlin 
housed a goodly number of blacks who 
were good at ‘out-whitying-Whitey’.. . 
[Black students] were thankful for op- 
portunity to sit next to majority people 
with a great sense of pride of being 
within the inner circle of able blacks.” 

Relationships between black and 
white students were felt by almost all 
questionnaire respondents to be quite 
good, at least on the surface. Former 
students, both black and white, reported 
that there was little or no overt preju- 
dice. “Prejudice—if any—went under- 
ground.” Professor Simpson terms the 
1950’s an “Era of Good Feeling” in the 
area of race relations. Most blacks par- 
ticipated actively in extracurricular ac- 
tivities. A few questionnaire respond- 
ents claimed that they contacted almost 
no black students at Oberlin, but most 
reported that several of their friends 
had been blacks. One respondent sug- 
gested that white students differentiated 
unconsciously between black students 
at Oberlin and blacks “out there.” There 
was little contact between black college 
students and town blacks. 

Some white students tended toward 
“reverse racism” in their attitude to- 
ward black students. Some white ques- 
tionnaire respondents recall that they 
tried “extra hard” to get to know or to 
be nice to the blacks. Some white stu- 
dents appear to have regarded black 
students largely in terms of outstanding 
talents or special capabilities—‘“Wow, 
can he play the guitar.” Black students 
were elected to offices far oftener than 
their actual numbers would lead one to 
expect. One black questionnaire re- 
spondent indicated that blacks perceived 
some whites as patronizing. Many white 
respondents felt that acceptance of black 
students was a very self-conscious atti- 
tude: “Look at me, I don’t even notice 
skin color, aren’t I emancipated?” How- 
ever, a few deep friendships between 
black and white students were reported 
by questionnaire respondents. 

A very common attitude of students 
during the 1950’s was the assumption 
that every person should be treated and 


judged as an “individual,” with no ref- 
erence to race or any other special char- 
acteristic. An editorial in the Oberlin 
Review stated, “we believe that the 
finding of individuals as individuals and 
not of individuals classified first by 
race, religion, creed, or background is 
an experience worth seeking.” (Oberlin 
Review, Sept. 14, 1954.) Typical com- 
ments of questionnaire respondents 
were: “I was seeking out individuals 
with similar interests or whose company 
I enjoyed and their races were not im- 
portant.” “We accepted people for 
what they were.” “I think there was a 
definite effort not to make a point of 
racial differences in interpersonal rela- 
tions—a feeling that one’s race (or re- 
ligion or wealth or whatever) just 
shouldn’t matter.” “We were just indi- 
viduals, not black or white.” 

And yet there was some awareness 
that even at Oberlin relations between 
blacks and whites were not perfect. Most 
black students seem to have been fairly 
comfortable at Oberlin, at least on the 
surface. However, several black ques- 
tionnaire respondents indicated an 
awareness of subtle prejudice which 
existed in the minds of many white stu- 
dents: “... basically blacks still had a 
feeling of being outside, of not really 
being an integral part.” A black alum- 
na indicated that real integration was 
lacking in social life at Oberlin and that 
black students went to Cleveland or 
Ohio State for some social events. Very 
few whites realized the social and aca- 
demic strains placed upon blacks who 
chose to attend predominantly white 
colleges. Some white students, especial- 
ly those who had more contact with 
black students, realized that life at Ober- 
lin could be lonely for blacks. 

In the late 1940’s there was concern 
over whether black women were being 
segregated in groups in certain dorms. 
One former housemother confirms that 
this policy was used. It was apparently 
felt by some people that black women 
preferred to be together. Although the 
YWCA Advisory Board succeeded in 
obtaining an official statement of non- 
discrimination in the late 1940’s, a 
questionnaire respondent from the class 
of 1956 reported that there were still 
rumors of discrimination in dormitory 
arrangements in the mid-1950’s. Some 
students were not comfortable with the 
idea of interracial rooming, according 
to some questionnaire respondents, but 
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most seemed to take it in stride. 

Housemothers were perceived by a 
number of questionnaire respondents as 
being prejudiced against interracial dat- 
ing and rooming, although some sug- 
gested that only a few housemothers 
were really targets of criticism. A stu- 
dent who did a research project on in- 
terracial dating in 1954-55, reported 
that serious interracial dating between 
white women and black men usually led 
to interference by the woman’s house- 
mother, in the form of advice to the 
woman to break off the relationship or, 
occasionally, writing home to parents. 
The student doing the project inter- 
viewed 12 housemothers and found that 
only two had positive feelings about in- 
terracial dating. The others felt that it 
was a “bad idea,” and seven implied that 
they would probably interfere in certain 
interracial dating situations. 


In the late 1940’s and early 1950's 
there were a number of instances of 
student indignation over rumored inter- 
ference by faculty or administration 
members in cases of interracial dating. 
It was said that housemothers, faculty 
members, or the dean of women would 
notify the parents of the two students in- 
volved without informing the students 
themselves. In late 1952, after a bitter 
controversy, the Interracial Committee 
issued a strongly worded statement 
against official or unofficial interfer- 
ence in interracial dating. Some re- 
spondents indicated that most students 
easily accepted interracial dating, but 
many felt that it aroused a good deal of 
comment, some negative. One respond- 
ent stated, “Interracial dating was ac- 
cepted mildly but the issue of marriage 
always seemed to gain momentous pro- 
portions.” Another wrote, “There was 
horror shown at interracial dating of any 
seriousness.” One white woman re- 
ported that an acquaintance of hers 
“gave me hell for dating interracially.” 


The first visit of Martin Luther King 
Jr., 65h, to the Oberlin campus in 1957 
gave evidence that integration might not 
be as simple as most people thought. 
King’s visit appears to have marked a 
definite turning point in the awareness 
of many students. Some were surprised 
at his style of speaking. One question- 
naire respondent reported, “King spoke 
on campus ... Students poured out to 
hear him—expected Ghandi-esque 
preachment, got hot and eloquent Bap- 
tist rhetoric—and were stunned!” Re- 
sponses in the Review confirmed that 
Oberlin students had been upset by 
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King’s religious emphasis, but many 
seemed to accept his message and to be 
at least trying to understand his ap- 
proach. One questionnaire respondent 
described student reactions: 


One of the very few Finney Chapel 
assemblies I remember occurred at the 
time of the Montgomery bus boy- 
cott. Martin Luther King was the 
speaker. The chapel was filled to 
the rafters. He gave a moving, 
emotional address and his audience 
was enthralled and_ transported. 
This was a tremendously moving ex- 
perience for me and, I believe, most 
students. Prior to that, I don’t believe 
we were actually aware of what was 
happening in Montgomery. 


King’s presence also served to make 
some people more aware that black 
people had their own feelings which 
were perhaps quite different from those 
of whites. A great number of blacks 
from the town and even from Cleveland 
came to hear King. An article on the 
assembly stated, 


. the emotional component plays 
such a mysteriously interwoven role 
in the message that the rationalistic 
instincts of many Oberlinites are 
rubbed the wrong way: uneasiness 
and not imperceptible suspicions are 
aroused. Then some townsman comes 
with a low “Amen” behind us—almost 
involuntarily inserted between King’s 
assured and assuring sentences; the 
students resist the tendency to look 
around for the man, and instead 
glance at their neighbors. 


Leslie Fishel writes, 


When Martin Luther King came on 
campus .. . he spoke in the evening 
at First Church. George Simpson and 
I were asked to comment on his re- 
marks. The church was filled and well 
mixed racially. The warmth with 
which King was received (even given 
his excellence as a speaker) and the 
coolness with which Simpson and I 
were received was adequate evidence 
to the black sense of community and 
pride, which so rarely appeared in in- 
terracial circumstances. When Simp- 
son suggested at the conclusion of the 
evening that perhaps the citizens of 
Oberlin, white and black, could work 
together for interracial achievement, 
as King and the blacks had done in 
Montgomery, his suggestion was 
greeted with an impressive silence. 
Black pride and white prejudice (or 
vice versa) was too strong. 


Most college students had _ virtually 
ignored the town for years, and now 
they suddenly found that in their iso- 
lation they had been missing a great 
deal. 

One important factor in promoting 
belief in the efficacy of integration as a 


solution to the race problem was the 
Oberlin tradition of racial equality, 
which had its roots in the days of the 
Lane rebellion, the Underground Rail- 
road, the Wellington Rescue, etc. 
Whether or not Oberlin lived up to 
these ideals, the fact remained that stu- 
dents, faculty, and administration were 
aware of the ideals and repeated them 
aloud from time to time. Thus the po- 
tential for action, for the true imple- 
mentation of the ideal of racial equality, 
always remained. 


Frequent references to the tradition 
occurred in the Oberlin Review during 
the 1950’s, although such references 
were often used to reproach students or 
the College for action or lack of action 
out of keeping with the tradition. In 
reference to a controversy on interracial 
dating, two sophomore women wrote in 
a letter in 1952: 


We are sure that the majority of us 
are proud of Oberlin’s traditions and 
ideals. It is unfortunate that we must 
follow the principle of the saying ‘As 
the nation goes, so goes Oberlin,’ in 
regard to civil rights. We constantly 
hear and read of our Christian and 
liberal background; we boast of our 
cosmopolitan campus; it is well known 
that Oberlin was one of the first in- 
stitutions in the country to admit 
Negroes . . . and we did, if not in 
sincerity, pass all the civil rights is- 
sues in our Mock Convention. It is 
too bad Oberlin cannot continue its 
traditional leadership by practicing 
what it preaches. It is evident to some 
that we have taken Oberlin’s liberal- 
ism for granted to the extent that it 
has now become a farce. 


Although they were often slow in re- 
sponding, the reiteration of the tradi- 
tion acted as a challenge to Oberlinians 
to resolve the tension between the real 
and the ideal. 

A large number of respondents to my 
questionnaire mentioned that they felt 
that Oberlin’s tradition of racial equal- 
ity played a large part in students’ atti- 
tudes and actions, though many were 
unable to pinpoint this influence. Un- 
doubtedly Oberlin’s tradition and _ its 
generally liberal reputation helped to at- 
tract students who themselves had lib- 
eral backgrounds and attitudes. Ober- 
lin’s reputation for racial equality was 
also probably effective in attracting 
more black students. According to 
Prof. Yinger and Robert L. Jackson, di- 
rector of admissions from 1953 to 1972 
and now director of Arts and Sciences 
admissions, schools comparable to Ober- 
lin probably attracted very few black 
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ur room at Oberlin that first year 

was a small in-cropping of May 

Cottage: bunk beds. I dressed in 
the closet. My roommate, a veteran of 
girls’ boarding schools, did not. 

I went to Oberlin in the fall of 1955, 
intending to become a writer. It was a 
time of teacher-student relations, small 
seminars, and no apparent discrimina- 
tion. All freshmen were required to 
take an English placement test to deter- 
mine which section of freshman English 
they would draw. I passed rather than 
“placed,” and then began a series of in- 
terventions and accidents that led, final- 
ly, to my taking the literary ambition 
seriously. 

The English department, unprepared 
for the eventuality of the test being 
passed, could not admit me to upper 
level courses. I wept on the phone to 
my parents. I packed my suitcase. 
Through Robert Jackson, director of 
admissions, who had admitted me to 
Oberlin, a solution was found. I was to 
receive credit as if taking freshman and 
later, sophomore courses, so satisfying 
the department in which I was to ma- 
jor. But what I would actually do 
would be to write under the supervision 
of a younger faculty member. I would 
be added to his duties, rather like sit- 
ting on another committee. 

The late William Sellers had then 
only recently begun teaching at Ober- 
lin. Once a week I climbed the stairs to 
his small, dusty office, writing in hand. 


Photo at left is reprinted from the 
Oberlin College Appointment Calendar 
for 1955, 
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CHANGES 


By Kathleen Drucker Spivack, ‘59 


After a few comments, we went on to 
other topics. Mr. Sellers was owlish, 
kind, literate; a great reader with a sly, 
quiet sense of humor. Often I left his 
office with books from his personal li- 
brary. He favored the English—Auden, 
Spender, MacNeice. 

I fell in love with a boy who wanted 
to be a modern dancer. He wore san- 
dals, which at that time seemed terribly 
avant-garde. We broke up soon after 
he gave me the collected works of Freud 
to read, out of shock at what I consid- 
ered to be the implications of such a 
dirty book. 

The break-up occurred, inevitably, 
during the first exam period. Subse- 
quently many Oberlin romances were 
to fail during exams. My sisters sent 
home-baked cookies, my mother, choc- 
olates; my father paid for, and put up 
with, the tearful phone calls. My mem- 
ories of exams are comprised of books, 
lonely sessions in the library, and an 
utter inability to concentrate. Friends, 
who also seemed to suffer from the 
same phenomenon, seemed also to un- 
dergo the attendant symptoms, year af- 
ter year: lonely walks, saltines-and-but- 
ter late at night, depression, and a com- 
plete blankness of brain. One night 
during reading period, 12 leftover slices 
of lemon meringue pie disappeared from 
the kitchen of French House; a testi- 
mony to the love-sorrow of but one 
jilted girl. 

During exams, though, if one were 
lucky and the questions good, a flash of 
clarity might unexpectedly descend, the 
end product of all that mooning over 
books and boys. Then, uplifted by 
what one supposed a moment a real 


brilliance, the life of a monk or nun 
seemed momentarily attractive; dedi- 
cated to scholarship, aesthetics, asceti- 
cism, and the renunciation of human 
relationships. 

Oberlin was at that time prudish and 
puritanical, which supported such a 
monkish view of life. Shortly after I 
left, a female theology student got preg- 
nant. There was a college-wide investi- 
gation. Apparently the most outrageous 
fact about the event, according to the 
authorities, was that she had conceived 
while on the premises of an Oberlin 
dormitory (men’s) during visiting hours 
(Saturday afternoons, two to four p.m.) 
with the door to her boy-friend’s room 
the requisite six inches askew. How 
could that happen? 

Girls silently agonized over the prob- 
lem of virginity and more than one 
friend attempted suicide upon losing 
hers. Psychiatry was virtually unknown, 
and it was considered bad taste to talk 
about one’s problems. Several years out 
of Oberlin my small circle of college 
friends found ourselves more frank with 
one another than we had dared to be 
when living on the same floor of French 
House. 

This same puritanism, coupled with 
the exultant prose of the college cata- 
log, led one to take a wide range of 
courses, toward the goal of “well- 
rounded-ness.”” We chose for teachers, 
rather than subjects, and there were 
some electrifying teachers. Stechow in 
art history; Artz, intellectual history; 
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Holbrook, religion; Murphy, classics; 
Bongiorno, Hoover, Whittaker in Eng- 
lish. Once having found a good teacher, 
one took every course he offered. These 
were teachers dedicated to teaching— 
not research, government funding, cam- 
pus politics, or anything else. We were 
well aware of this rare experience. 

A ‘cellist when I came to Oberlin, 1 
broke my hand in a game of girls’ bas- 
ketball, thereby reducing my status to 
amateur. This was a relief, since even 
before this accident my hands shook 
uncontrollably whenever I had to per- 
form. My presence in an orchestra was 
frequently betrayed by an embarrassing- 
ly loud scrape of the bow, just before 
the cellos’ entrance. So I retreated hap- 
pily from the arena of competitive mu- 
sic, into enjoyment of music. I took 
courses at the Conservatory, sang un- 
der Robert Fountain and even took 
some voice lessons from him. Mr. 
Fountain had a mammoth voice and 
good looks on a rather superhuman 
scale. When he demonstrated singing, 
his chest would vibrate, and so would 
the entire room. But when it came my 
turn to sing a note, nerves took over; I 
could not utter a sound. 

In studio courses at the art museum 
some monumental disasters were cre- 
ated. Canvases were covered with 
brown paint, for instance, in an at- 
tempt to mix an “interesting palette.” 
I took a sculpture course and when I left 
Oberlin, rather than remove my earth- 
works, “donated” them to the Allen Art 
Museum. 

I majored in English, and also in 
history. The argument (puritanism 
again) was that it was somehow wrong 
to major in the subject in which one 
was naturally good. And I was notori- 
Ously poor in history. That is to say, 
the Bare Bones: memory, names, dates, 
places. On essay questions I could 
make my way. But only if I could at 
first successfully circumvent my lack of 
memory—that inability to remember 
precisely when and where some crucial 
event took place. Bluffing, I hoped, 
could be concealed by a prose style! 
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Barry McGill, my adviser in the history 
department, had a particular ability to 
spot this—his jaw growing evermore 
fixed, his eyes Savonarola-esque. I met 
my match in Ellsworth Carlson’s courses 
in Asian history. For there it was all 
memory, and to my Western ears the 
names, dates and places were inter- 
changeably impossible. 

A word about dormitories. It was the 
era of the small dorm at Oberlin, and 
with it comfortable coeducation and 
friendship. Dascomb was finished my 
last year, and thought to be much too 
large and institutional for human life. 
It was a last resort. Living in a small 
house meant that one could know every- 
body, that no one need be excluded 
from activities, and that pressure to 
“date” was, at least for my group of 
friends, nonexistent. 

I spent my freshman year at May 
Cottage, too large for comfort. At 10 
p-m., returning home from the library, 
one had to run a gantlet of sticky 
couples embracing by the front door, 
before it locked shut. In winter the air 
was foggy from their heavy breathing. 
Mary Dolliver, dean of women, was a 
frequent visitor at dinner. She played a 
mean piano and was, I thought, a dead 
ringer for Sophie Tucker—a kind of 
“red hot mama” of the freshman class. 

Two delightful years passed too 
quickly at French House. The Maison 
Francaise, q dormitory in which only 
French was spoken (often appallingly), 
was the province of Mme. Ragner. We 
all adored her and she, in turn, had the 
rare gift of making each one of us feel 
special: attractive, intelligent. Through 
Madame, and with the assistance of the 
French department, outings and “soi- 
rees” were organized. There were feasts, 
masked balls with speeches, poetry con- 
tests, singing—all in French. We sopped 
up the romance of Paris, France, in 
Oberlin, Ohio. “Bone Jooer, Camarahde 
de Chaimbruh,” my roommate from 
Idaho would say to me every morning, 
as we woke up in French. In the after- 
noons, when we returned from the li- 
brary, we would organize amateur music 
sessions before supper. Members of the 
French department ate dinner at the 
house each evening. Often they would 
stay on, to play guitar, teach us French 
songs, or to participate in playreading 
(in French) after the tables were cleared. 


We ali enjoyed this informal contact 
with faculty. 


My senior year I drew into a co-op, 
Pyle Inn, aad broke up with still another 
boy friend. Jammed in a small room 
with two other girls, with no quiet place 
to work, I felt I needed a change. 

Andrew Bongiorno, my advisor, had 
a rare understanding, as well as cour- 
tesy in his dealings with students. As act- 
ing head of the English department, he 
suggested that I take my stipend and 
spend my last semester away from the 
college, studying with a writer—a real 
writer. Oberlin would give me aca- 
demic credit, providing I found a writer 
who would be acceptable to the depart- 
ment. 

There were two cities which repre- 
sented enough “SIN” to lure one from 
the innocent cornfields of Ohio. These 
were Boston and San Francisco. San 
Francisco housed Allen Ginsberg. San 
Francisco was in the throes of the 
“beat” revolution. At Oberlin, contem- 
porary literature choked to a halt on T. 
S. Eliot. Boston held Robert Lowell, 
who had published “Lord Weary’s 
Castle.” “Life Studies” was yet to 
come. Whether it was the classicism of 
Boston, and of Lowell, or the obscurity 
of Lowell’s verse, both the English de- 
partment and the College administra- 
tion found him acceptable, and decided 
that study in Boston could be substi- 
tuted for my final term. Lowell sent me 
a letter. 

“So it’s arranged!” cried my Russian 
literature professor when he heard that 
I was leaving a term early. I was walk- 
ing with him across Tappan Square. It 
was raining. I felt vaguely in love— 
with him, with leaving. “Farewell,” he 
cried histrionically to the dying elms. 
“Farewell, little Katya, on the Railroad 
Train of Art.” The Railroad Train of 
Art seemed to be moving terribly quick- 
ly. 

On the train in Cleveland, a male 
friend kissed me goodby and told me he 
was an “invert.” “Homosexual,” he 
meant, and he had to explain what that 
meant. The train started: the flat fields 
sped away behind. 

I returned, after study in Boston, to 
graduate from Oberlin with my class. 
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OBERLIN 
REVISITED 


THE 
UNCLOISTERING 
OF A COLLEGE 


By Ken Sobol, '59 


Ken Sobol is a free lance writer. This 
article first appeared in the Village 
Voice of April 6, 1972. 


robably no alumnus of Oberlin Col- 

lege ever resented his time spent at 

the place more than I did. I spent 
at least three-quarters of my freshman 
year plotting ways of escape, and when 
I finally made it, in the middle of the 
following year, I felt as if I had been 
released from prison. Unfortunately, 
after some time in Europe, it became 
necessary for me to find an institution 
somewhere guileless enough to accept 
all my highly irregular college attend- 
ance certificates (University of London, 
University of Paris, University of Ma- 
drid, etc.) as genuine course credits. 
There was only one such school. So 
early one bright September morning I 
walked away from Rue Odeon, Paris, 
France, and late the next gloomy night 
found myself back on Main Street in 
Oberlin, Ohio, experiencing what is 
usually called a sinking feeling. 

I managed to stick it out, graduated, 
suppressed the memory, and headed for 
New York. Thirteen years later, which 
is to say last spring, I found myself in 
North Central Ohio and dropped in for 
a brief visit. But the Oberlin College I 
used to know and deplore had inexplic- 
ably vanished forever, and been replaced 
by one more alternative culture sub- 
station, indistinguishable from all the 
other alternative culture centers clutter- 
ing the land. (Things that are alterna- 
tive to the same thing are equal to each 
other—Sobol’s theorem.) Everything 
that had made the place unique as the 
culmination of a certain kind of exotic 
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native American tradition had been can- 
celed out by student demand. They 
were the same demands I had made 
when I was there, of course, so I can’t 
honestly say that the administration’s 
craven capitulation to them was any- 
thing but enlightened. And therefore 
this isn’t really a lament for the bad old 
days—just some historical notes about 
the passing of white, Calvinist, academic 
America. 

Oberlin College in the ’50’s probably 
represented the highest point that edu- 
cation based on altruistic, service-ori- 
ented Christian principles has ever 
reached in this country. Academically, 
Oberlin had risen to rank with the very 
best undergraduate schools, all others of 
which had long since kicked over their 
pious traces. Historically it had a long, 
rich tradition of Christian social com- 
mitment. 

On the other hand Oberlin was also 
the reputed model for the town of Had- 
leyburg in Twain’s story of that hypo- 
critical God-fearing community, and 
generations of famous men (Thornton 
Wilder and Robert Hutchins, among 
others) had entered and subsequently 
fled from its suffocating piety. But 
some pretty good people had gone the 
route, graduated, and possibly even been 
better men and women for it. 

“T earning and Labor” was the motto. 
Duty, duty, Christian duty was the sus- 
taining tenet. Oberlin believed in a God 
of Grace before meals, chapel on Sun- 
days, and Service all the rest of the time. 
Oberlin educated its students to be 
teachers, ministers, choral directors, 
public health administrators, scientists, 


social workers, doctors, and social radi- 
cals. The school was stuffed with a 
sense of social responsibility. The ideals 
of Christian service, often in secular 
peace corps style guise, were promoted 
at every turn—by folksingers singing 
union songs, by school-wide elections to 
choose Shansi representatives, by scores 
of foreign students diligently educating 
themselves so that they could then re- 
turn to help their people, and a hundred 
other subtle ways. We didn’t realize it 
at the time, but the indoctrination was 
going on constantly. 

The student body itself overflowed 
with the last earnest flashes of 19th 
century America. Every small town 
heartland high school sent its valedic- 
torian, every leading Midwestern min- 
ister his smartest daughter, every jungle 
mission its most brilliant native son. 
They arrived from anywhere, boys in 
absurdly garish sports coats, wearing 
non-button-down shirts and pants with- 
out buckles in the back, girls in black 
flats and buck teeth, all lugging libraries 
of dictionaries, almanacs, and thesauri, 
ready to soak up knowledge to add to 
their already firm purposes in life. Be- 
fore freshman week was over I had met 
people who not only believed in God, 
but in abstinence, virginity, pacifism, 
agrarian socialism, 4-H, and ecumenism, 
most of which I had never even heard 
of. (There were other big city Jews and 
ethnics like myself, of course, but not 
enough to influence the nature of the 
school very much.) 

The school was structured around a 
modified Christian communism. Every- 
one was materially and socially equal. 
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Cars were forbidden, so there was no 
flaunting of wealth or leaving the town. 
You were more or less forced to partici- 
pate in the common college life. There 
were no fraternities, no ways in which a 
social group could form to exclude 
others. Almost everything, from social 
events to special interest clubs, was open 
to everyone. All students, with very 
few exceptions, were required to live in 
a dorm. Men ate at the women’s dorms. 
By the end of a year, you had seen 
every one of the 2,000 students on 
campus dozens of times, and probably 
spoken to half of them. There was no 
getting way from the communal ex- 
perience. 

Neither was there any sexual or social 
privacy. Morality was handed down 
like the tablets to Moses. All girls in 
their dorms by 10, freshmen with lights 
out, midnight for upperclasswomen on 
weekends. Dorm open houses permitted 
once a month with constant supervision 
and strict, posted rules—doors must be 
open at least a book length and a 60- 
watt bulb must be shining in the room. 
Ties and skirts had to be worn to dinner, 
the doxology pronounced, a religion 
course taken. Possession of alcohol was 
grounds for suspension (the town was 
dry anyway). Even the outsides of the 
newer girls’ dorms were spotlighted, just 
in case a couple tried to do something 
unhealthy in the snow. The rules went 
on and on and on—much longer than I 
can remember now. 

Needless to say, people still got drunk, 
laid, pregnant, snuck in cars, and so on. 
But for most students it wasn’t worth 
the trouble to evade the rules with any 
regularity. And, of course, a substantial 
portion of them agreed with the author- 
ities. I knew couples who had gone 
together their entire four years, and 
still only mildly complained about not 
getting a chance to be alone. 

The idea behind it all was to promote 
the constant sharing of different experi- 
ences and backgrounds—essentially to 
keep the students talking. All we did at 
Oberlin, in fact, was talk. Philosophize 
endlessly about first principles, argue 
about the rules, discuss our course ma- 
terial, fool around—it was all totally 
unworldly, totally at odds with real life, 
almost in a sense spiritual debate. We 
were cloistered away in an Ohio corn- 
field to give certain values time to sink 
into us, and we discussed (and usually 
thought we rejected) those values un- 
ceasingly. 

We had almost no relations with other 
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colleges except for sports, no contact 
with the town of Oberlin or with Cleve- 
land. The college administration, all 
stalwart, dignified, patrician WASP’s 
(the president, whom we all admired in- 
ordinately from afar, was Adlai Steven- 
son’s cousin, as well as tall, handsome, 
an excellent scholar, and a former 
Olympic champion), barely acknowl- 
edged our existence as individuals, and 
by today’s informal standards we rarely 
saw the teachers out of class. We were 
off all by ourselves, on a vaguely Christ- 
ian retreat, talking incessantly—and, in 
theory, anyway, preparing ourselves to 
be ready to add something to the world 
when we got out. 

Well, that jazz is mostly over now. 
Oberlin’s pristine isolation couldn’t pos- 
sibly have lasted. Now it is part of the 
general youth culture scene, and closely 
associated with dozens of different sister 
schools. It has an Afro House to which 
the white students rarely come, an ecol- 
ogy dorm, a Hebrew House, etc., etc. 
The students are busily engaged in the 
same creative life-styling, from the same 
common sources, as all other students. 
And besides that, time has passed it by. 
Nothing of current interest happens any- 
where near rural Ohio. I can’t imagine 
why anyone would choose to go there 
now. 

I’m not even sure why I chose to go 
there then. But, in retrospect, it had its 
virtues. Admittedly, I couldn’t stand 
very much of it, but at least it didn’t do 
me any harm, which is more than I can 
say for most other colleges in the ’50’s. 
And curiously, in one way it did me a 
great deal of good. For the only time 
in my life I was confronted with a re- 
spectable and genuine alternative life 
style which demanded that I consider it 
seriously for a while. And that is prob- 
ably as valuable an experience as you 
can get from any college. 


A 
Traditional Theme 
revisited: 
COLLEGE 

AND SELECTING 
A VOCATION 


By Eldon Kenworthy, '56 


The whole life of an individual is nothing 
but the process of giving birth to himself; 
indeed, we should be fully born, 
when we die . 

Erich Fromm, “The Sane Society” 


ime was when parents married off 
their children and vocations were 
passed from father to son and 
mother to daughter. Indeed one’s name 
—that most fixed part of one’s identity 
—was likely to be Smith, Brewer, Cook, 
Farmer, Shepherd, Cooper, etc. For 
some time we have recognized the in- 
cipient adult’s right to select both work 
and mate. Like the American revolu- 
tion, however, this crystalization was 
supposed to happen only once in a per- 
son’s life. In fact for many it still is sup- 
posed to happen in one precise year, the 
senior year of high school or the senior 
year of college. Vocation, like marriage, 
is idealized as a lifetime commitment. 
People speak of serial monogamy 
replacing marriage, meaning that in- 
creasing numbers of Americans move 
through a series of intense, dyadic re- 
lationships instead of settling down 
forever with Mr(s). Right. If we look 
around us, we see increasing evidence 
of serial vocation as well. As usual, the 
young make radical changes in form, 
often more so than in substance, while 
their elders change substantially without 
abandoning familiar forms. Consider 
the young, defiantly unmarried couple 
who live together without altering con- 
ventional male-female roles, compared 
with an older person, remarrying after 
a divorce, who repeats the traditional 
vow “till death do us part.” 
Or take the case of a young Cornell 
graduate who phoned me recently, 
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someone who subsequently took a law 
degree from Harvard and then became 

. a film maker. He now makes fur- 
niture in New Mexico and was phoning 
to inquire about teaching. Scarcely less 
important change occurs in the mature 
lawyer who shifts from corporate to 
civil rights work; in the woman who 
after years of child-rearing returns to 
the field she studied in college, the 
field having undergone a revolution in 
the meantime; or in the social scientist 
who moves from quantitative analysis 
to political biography. These people 
wear their old labels, but their energies 
flow in new directions. 

The number of cases of serial voca- 
tion one hears about suggests a new era 
of “permanent revolution” in at least 
the American middle class—a revolu- 
tion not all of us want or need but one 
in which we are caught, as Dr. Zhivago 
was caught in his. The cat has nine 
lives but lives the same one over and 
Over again. Our situation is more dif- 
ficult. 

How, for example, does one make 
the changes in his life cumulative so 
that each successive commitment draws 
on what went before? It isn’t easy to 
pour oneself into learning a new voca- 
tion while all the time suspecting it may 
turn out to be a way-station. Dilettan- 
tism in this sphere seems the analog of 
promiscuity in relationships. Or, how 
does one live out in time 2 obligations 
undertaken in time 1? It isn’t easy to 
square parenthood with serial mon- 
ogamy, for instance, although it’s being 
done. Here the analog would seem to 
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be productivity, for acquiring a skill 
carries the obligation to use it. As we 
consume, we should replenish; as we 
learn, teach—not easily done when old 
skills, still useful to others, no longer 
seem interesting to us. Finally, there is 
the obvious difficulty of maintaining a 
sense of identity throughout the pro- 
cess. Social scientists say a society is 
modern when it has _ institutionalized 
change, but there is a paradox hidden in 
that formulation and its resolution on 
either a societal or a personal scale is 
not easy. 

I don’t know the answers to these 
dilemmas and I doubt if anyone’s gen- 
eral advice will prove of much value. 
As a college teacher, however, I sense 
that I am part of a community in which 
many people confront this situation for 
the first time in their lives. A liberal 
arts education, in particular, seems a 
series of seductions, often leaving the 
student overwhelmed by the several lives 
he could lead. to which several more are 
added by the parallel counterculture. 
Obviously if colleges now play a differ- 
ent role in the vocational definition of 
students, this should be reflected in 
changes in what people do in colleges. 

Does it, I wonder, still make sense to 
constrict the years of being a fulltime 
college student to a bloc of four or more 
(depending on graduate school) around 
the end of the first third of one’s life? 
Must people shoot their wad all at once? 
With a few exceptions, institutions of 
higher education do not make it easy for 
people to move in and out of student 
status over the span of their lives. In- 
deed, one encounters prejudice against 
the parttime student (“isn’t serious”), the 
older student (“can’t face the real 


world”), as well as women with children 
or working people who require special 
schedules. Steps could be taken to make 
access to colleges and universities easier 
for people who are no longer unencum- 
bered youths of 19. Obviously a week- 
long alumni “seminar” is not what I 
have in mind. 

In advocating that people be per- 
mitted to re-enter the university at vari- 
ous points in their lives, I do not suggest 
that the university or college is the only 
place to learn. I would include in Uto- 
pia ten years of student status for every- 
one—meaning time free from earning a 
living, while living modestly—without 
specification of where and when that 
time is spent. Recognizing serial voca- 
tion, it becomes necessary to think of 
ways of freeing adult learning—serious, 
hopefully “fulltime” learning—from the 
temporal and institutional confines of 
the traditional college experience. One 
place, one time no longer makes sense. 

One reason why people change in 
important ways after they leave college, 
obviously, is that there are other ways 
of knowing than those presently taught 
there. Cliches about “the college of 
hard knocks” suggest this always has 
been true. Recently, however, counter- 
cultures have arisen which regard the 
college experience less defensively, less 
invidiously, than have most proponents 
of “hard knocks.” Initially nurtured in 
and around universities, these new com- 
munities now have moved out on their 
own. We who 
face a temptation similar to that con- 
fronting the Renaissance who 
tried to reassert their authority over 
realms (e.g., science) they really didn’t 


remain in universities 
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understand. There is no need for uni- 
versities to pretend to incorporate all 
ways of knowing, including those that 
do not rely on slide rules, print on a 
page, or the logic of science; there is no 
need for academics to put down ways 
which aren’t their own. Some things 
are better learned in colleges and will 
continue to be best taught there. Some 
things (and they range from political 
action to mysticisms) are better learned 
in other settings. If parents and aca- 
demics did not begrudge youth time 
spent in those other realms perhaps 
students wouldn’t waste time in college 
trying to convert astronomers into as- 
trologers or social scientists into politi- 
cal organizers. 

The prospect of serial vocation sug- 
gests changes within existing under- 
graduate education; that is, we needn’t 
wait for major changes in structure. 
For example, students should spend 
more time than they do learning how 
they learn (and unlearn), and how 
others do as well, and less time stock- 
piling received wisdoms. Knowing the 
differences in how a psychologist and a 
sociologist address a common reality 
will prove more useful 15 years hence 
than having this year’s answers written 
down in a notebook which found its 
way into the attic. Too few scholars, 
unfortunately, are candid about how 
they select and resolve questions, and 
even fewer design teaching situations by 
which students can replicate their pro- 
cesses. Many colleges respond to stu- 
dent “restlessness” by increasing the 
number of electives, inventing new 
majors, or giving students control over 
experimental courses. While sometimes 
valuable, these changes often miss the 
point. What’s needed is not more 
variety now, but more effective ways of 
dealing with novelty later. 
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THE RACE ISSUE 
continued from page 15 


students, even compared with Oberlin’s 
small number. Prof. Yinger feels that 
Oberlin was well known among _ pro- 
fessional blacks, who would refer stu- 
dents to the College. This factor helped 
Oberlin to offer to its students a some- 
what cosmopolitan and interracial at- 
mosphere. 

For many white students, Oberlin was 
their first chance to come into contact 
with black students. Alumni wrote: 
“Having grown up in Maryland during 
the ’40’s with all its southern attitudes— 
Oberlin was for me very liberating;” 
“T grew up in a lily-white suburb. I re- 
member being surprised & pleased that 
no notice seemed to be paid to whether 
an individual was Negro or white;” “For 
me as for many other white Oberlin stu- 
dents, those years provided for the first 
time an opportunity to know black peo- 
ple as friends and as equals. Previous to 
this most of our acquaintance was black 
people as domestic workers, etc.” 

Many alumni expressed the feeling 
that Oberlin’s generally liberal tradition 
and atmosphere reinforced the views of 
those who held open-minded attitudes 
and exerted pressure on those who were 
consciously prejudiced to keep quiet or 
to change their attitudes. 

In addition to the pressure of atti- 
tudes and tradition, but largely, perhaps, 
as a result of them, a number of people 
feel that Oberlin during the 1950’s pro- 
vided one of the few places at that time 
where the concepts of integration and 
social equality achieved something ap- 
proaching reality, in spite of any under- 
lying prejudice. One respondent wrote, 
“My own impression was certainly that 
that now-maligned concept of ‘integra- 
tion’ had indeed a reality at Oberlin 
with a genuine if perhaps a bit self- 
conscious acceptance of Negro students 
as equals by whites.” Another respond- 
ent suggested that the Oberlin “ethos” 
included a certain ‘fair-mindedness” 
and a real atmosphere of social equal- 
ity that could not be found at many 


other institutions in the 1950's. 
Naive as it may seem today, perhaps 


the belief in integration that pervaded 


the campus in the 1950’s was not com- 
pletely unjustified for Oberlin students. 
Although a number of tensions did exist, 
the general pattern seems to have been 
one of racial equality and generally 
comfortable relations between most 
black and white students. It was true 
that those white students who got to 
know blacks well on an individual basis 
gained a better understanding of their 
situation and problems. The visit of 
Martin Luther King Jr. might have 
brought a shade of doubt into the minds 
of some students, but, after all, King 
too was calling for cooperation between 
blacks and whites, and, besides, Oberlin 
seemed very different from the rest of 
the nation. A time was coming when 
Oberlin students would discover the ex- 
istence of a whole new set of factors 
which would entirely shift the basis of 
race relations. Especially the emergence 
of black consciousness in the nation as a 
whole would destroy the assumption 
that black and white students could pre- 
tend that race did not exist. 

I hope that this article has indicated 
that Oberlin students in the 1950’s were 
not a completely “silent generation.” It 
is true that many of them assumed that 
the status quo was satisfactory or that 
gradual change would solve problems. 
They seemed to believe more in educa- 
tion than in action and were usually op- 
timistic about the eventual solution of 
the race problem. These attitudes per- 
sisted throughout the 1950’s; almost all 
questionnaire respondents stated that 
they noticed no changes in the relation 
of Oberlin students and the race issue 
while they were at Oberlin, except for 
increased awareness of civil rights. How- 
ever, there was always an undercurrent 
of awareness and concern about the race 
issue, a feeling that more needed to be 
done. This undercurrent was due to 
many factors— “tradition,” the pres- 
ence of dynamic and interested individ- 
uals, the impetus provided by outside 
events, etc. The undercurrent of un- 
easiness took different forms over the 
years, as conditions and assumptions 
changed in the nation as a whole and as 
new classes of freshmen entered Ober- 
lin. It is this undercurrent which large- 
ly shaped the relation of Oberlin stu- 
dents to the race issue in the 1950’s and 
which was to shape their response to it 
in the changing future. 
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Associate Dean 

Zara Wallace Wilkenfield, feminist ad- 
vocate and political activist, has become 
associate dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences with a primary respon- 
sibility to broaden the concept of the 
student advising system in response to 
the increased areas of choice recently 
opened to students. 

“Because of major shifts in our think- 
ing about education at Oberlin, with the 
transfer of final responsibility for their 
education to the students themselves, 
one of our responsibilities will now be 
to give more detailed counsel to the 
students,” President Fuller said last 
July when announcing Ms. Wilkenfeld’s 
appointment. 

Dean Wilkenfeld added, “The growth 
of student discretion and the diminish- 
ing of requirements encourages students 
to make more choices and this affects 
everyone in the College. I want to help 
students to be more self-determining, to 
grow by making their own decisions, 
and to increase their help to each 
other.” 

In addition to administering the stu- 
dent advising system, Dean Wilkenfeld 
plans to develop a Women’s Studies 
Program of an interdisciplinary nature. 
This would include study of the kinds 
of assumptions people make regarding 
their ideas of themselves, and setting up 
consciousness-raising groups. The goal 
of such a program would be political 
action. 

The new associate dean succeeded 
Richard B. Lancaster, who became the 
18th president of Simpson College in 
Indianola, Iowa, July 1. He joined the 
Oberlin administrative staff in 1968 as 
assistant dean and was appointed asso- 
ciate dean in 1970. While at Oberlin, 
he revised the advising system, was in- 
volved in establishing the first Winter 
Term, directed graduate study and as- 
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sisted with the development of off-cam- 
pus study programs. 

His wife, Reta, was student union 
program director and foreign student 
advisor. Lancaster succeeded Ralph C. 
John who left Simpson to become pres- 
ident of Western Maryland College. 

Dean Wilkenfeld’s fields of speciali- 
zation range from 19th century English 
fiction to the Women’s Liberation 
movement and abortion. She is 33 and 
received her A.B. magna cum laude, in 
English, from Radcliffe in 1960 and her 
A.M. from the University of Rochester 
in 1968. 

From 1964-69 she was an instructor 
in English at Connecticut College. Last 
year she was affiliated with the Women’s 
Health and Abortion Project in New 
York City, where she edited and wrote 
articles and book reviews for the or- 
ganization’s newsletter. She has also 
been an active member of the Radical 
Feminists in New York. 

Dean Wilkenfeld sees Oberlin as a 
“different but familiar scene. I’ve been 
a teacher, a student, and a faculty wife, 
and I’m interested in the kind of social- 
ization that goes on in colleges.” 


Research Director 
Linda M. Delene, formerly assistant to 
the president of Marygrove College in 
Detroit, has become director of the 
newly-established Office of Institutional 
Research at Oberlin College. 

The main purpose of the new Office, 
which is primarily funded by The 
George Gund Foundation of Cleveland, 


Ms. Delene 


is to improve the operation of the Col- 
lege by providing data that will help 
faculty. administrators and students un- 
and discern 
trends that will facilitate wise planning. 

Ms. Delene’s main function is to 
generate, organize, analyze, and main- 
tain such data. Her duties at Mary- 
grove included serving as director of the 
budget and of institutional research, co- 
ordinator of grants administration, ad- 


derstard the organization 


junct faculty member of the department 
of business, and staff duties with the 
office of the president. 

She has also been a systems analyst in 
the Systems and Data Processing Center 
at the University of Michigan and for 
the Department of Defense in Wash- 
ington and in Tokyo. 

Ms. Delene has the A.B. in political 
science from Michigan (1964), the 
M.B.A. in management systems from 
the University of Hawaii (1968), and is 
a candidate for the Ph.D. from the 
Center for the Study of Higher Educa- 
tion, Administration & Finance of the 
University of Toledo. 

The Gund Foundation has con- 
tributed its support in the expectation 
that Oberlin will become an important 
resource and a leader in assisting other 
independent colleges and universities to 
establish effective institutional research 
programs. 


Admissions Counselor 

Amy Jo Gittler, 72 is Oberlin’s first 
woman admissions counselor in a dec- 
ade. She was selected from a pool of 
more than 100 candidates, and will do 
extensive traveling and interviewing of 
prospective students. 

Ms. Gittler attended Simmons Col- 
lege in Boston as a freshman and sopho- 
more before transferring to Oberlin for 
her final two years. She majored in 
“The Morality and Politics of Law” and 
in the summer of 1971 she studied 
Roman-Dutch Comparative Law in a 
course in Amsterdam, The Netherlands, 
sponsored by Syracuse Law School. She 
is a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

At Oberlin, Ms. Gittler was a mem- 
ber of the Community Board, a mem- 
ber of the Committee for the Status of 
Women, and a news broadcaster for 
WOBC. She has served as counselor in 
a camp run by the Associated Cardiac 
Group for children with heart related 
problems, and at a camp run by the 
Lorain County Association for Retarded 
Children. 

Her parents are Councilman and Mrs. 
Harvey Gittler of Oberlin. 
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Admissions Center 

For Overseas Students? 

Robert L. Jackson, director of admis- 
sions for the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, has received a $6,000 grant from 
the Jesse Philips Foundation to investi- 
gate the feasibility of establishing an ad- 
missions center in this country through 
which young Americans residing in for- 
eign countries might apply to colleges 
and universities in the U. S. 

Jackson says that the “ninth largest 
school system educating young citizens 
of the U. S.” lies outside the continental 
limits of the U. S. Graduating approxi- 
mately 5,000 seniors annually, it is com- 
prised of 58 Dependents High Schools 
operated by the Department of Defense 
for children of U. S. government em- 
ployees and more than 100 private 
American and international schools. 

“Many of these young Americans 
wish to return to their home country for 
their higher education. Because of the 
distance involved, inadequate counsel- 
ing, and lack of knowledge of overseas 
schools on the part of U. S. admissions 
officers, these candidates’ problems of 
gaining acceptance to colleges and uni- 
versities in this country are magnified 
beyond reason,” Jackson says. 

The $6,000 grant will enable Jackson 
to approach colleges and universities, 
overseas secondary schools, business 
corporations, foundations, and govern- 
ment agencies to see whether they 
would participate in a joint venture to 
ease the transition of the young Amer- 
ican from overseas to higher education 
in the U. S. 

If established, the center would re- 
quire annual financial support from 
U. S. corporations involved in overseas 
operations. It would not only provide 
the applicant with an avenue to colleges 
and universities, but it would also be a 
channel through which mutual informa- 
tion about American institutions of 
higher education and overseas second- 
ary schools would flow. 

Jesse Philips, °37, who established 
the foundation, is a trustee of the Col- 
lege and board chairman of Philips In- 
dustries of Dayton, Ohio, manufactur- 
ing specialists for mobile homes and 
recreational vehicles. He was principal 
donor toward construction of Philips 
Physical Education Center. The foun- 
dation’s grant to Jackson will be admin- 
istered by the Great Lakes Colleges As- 
sociation of which Oberlin is a mem- 
ber. 
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Has Ohio YR Post 

Richard Liss, ’73, president of Oberlin’s 
Young Republican Club, has been 
elected treasurer of the Ohio League of 
College Young Republican Clubs. 


AVS Becomes AVC 

Kenneth E. Tessier has become director 
of the Audio-Visual Center (formerly 
Audio-Visual Services) with major re- 
sponsibilities to develop and utilize me- 
dia for instructional programs. He will 
also act as a consultant wtih members 
of the faculty. Howard White, who was 
director of A-V Services, has been 
named chief audio-visual engineer. 

Since graduating in 1966 from Cali- 
fornia State College at Fullerton with a 
major in history, Tessier has studied 
and worked in Syracuse, N. Y. He re- 
ceived his master’s degree in instruc- 
tional communication from Syracuse 
University and is a Ph.D. candidate at 
Syracuse in instructional technology. 

Tessier has had extensive experience 
in media services, curriculum develop- 
ment, the development and design of 
film programs, and instructional devel- 
opment for the training of school sys- 
tem personnel at the National Special 
Media Institute at Syracuse. 

He also developed and operated an 
institute workshop there in 1968-69 to 
train directors of NDEA Institutes in 
media materials and methods for social 
studies education. His major profes- 
sional interests include simulation and 
games, futures methodology, curriculum 
development and educational facilities 
planning. 

He has given papers and made slide- 
tape and multimedia presentations for 
the New York State Educational Com- 


Tessier 


munications Association, Columbia 
Teachers’ College, and the National 
Special Media Institute at Syracuse. He 
also produced concept films for the de- 
partment of nursing education at the 
State University of New York-Upstate 
Medical Center. 

Tessier’s wife, the former Judith A. 
Ulery of California, is also a Ph.D. can- 
didate at Syracuse. They have a baby 
daughter. 


Conservation Support 

Oberlin College and the Intermuseum 
Conservation Association (ICA) have 
received grants totaling $15,145 from 
the Museum Renovation/Conservation 
Program launched last spring by the 
National Endowment for the Arts. 

The College will use its grant of 
$8,200 to renovate the fire intrusion 
system in the Allen Memorial Art Mu- 
seum with more efficient systems. 

In addition, Richard D. Buck, direc- 
tor of the ICA Laboratory which is 
located in the Allen Art Building, will 
direct two grants—one of $4,875 in sup- 
port of the ICA training program in 
conservation; another of $2,070 in sup- 
port of a pilot course in the uses of 
chemistry in conservation. 

Students in the ICA training program, 
initiated at Oberlin under Buck’s direc- 
tion in 1970, will be enabled under the 
new grant to travel to other training 
centers, laboratories or museums as 
part of their training. 

The course in chemistry, offered for 
the first time during the 1971-72 spring 
semester by Werner H. Bromund, °35, 
professor of chemistry, is designed es- 
pecially for students in the field of con- 
servation and includes laboratory ex- 
perience in the analysis of pigments by 
microchemical techniques. 

The $2,000 grant also enabled ICA 
to bring Ruthertord J. Gettens, curator 
emeritus of the technical laboratory of 
the Freer Gallery in Washington, D.C., 
to Oberlin to assist in the chemistry 
course. 

The ICA is an association of 14 mu- 
seums, including the Allen Art Museum. 
Formed in 1952, it maintains a labo- 
ratory in Oberlin for the restoration 
and conservation of works of art in the 
members’ collections. 

The Laboratory is independent and 
not a part of the College, but the Col- 
lege cooperates with the ICA in numer- 
ous ways and makes its facilities and 
services available to the ICA. 
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Spanish-American Counselor 

Jorge Trevino, a native Latino, has been 
named full-time counselor in a new 
program offering special support and 
services to Spanish-American students 
in their adjustment to a non-Hispanic 
community. 

Trevino, who began work in mid- 
August, spends the major portion of 
his time counseling all Spanish-Amer- 
ican students who have special cultural 
and academic needs. He coordinates his 
counseling with other offices of support- 
ive services, such as Educational Serv- 
ices for academic tutoring, and_par- 
ticipates in work on a course on English 
as a second language. 

He will also be spending time in the 
recruitment and admissions counseling 
of Latino students and will develop con- 
tacts with such students in northern 
Ohio. This work is being coordinated 
with the Admissions Office, Financial 
Aid, and the working group on Spanish- 
Americans of the Special Educational 
Opportunities Program Committee. 

Other aspects of his job include ca- 
reer counseling, in conjunction with the 
Office of Placement and Graduate 
Counseling. 

Trevino attended Texas A & I in 
1969-70 and then transferred to West- 
ern Michigan where he received the 
7 B- in, 1972. 

The fourth child in a family of ten 
children, he migrated each summer 
from 1963-67 with his father and three 
brothers to pick grapes and, in the sum- 
mer of 1971, was a migrant worker on 
a lettuce farm in Michigan. 

During high school, he was an assist- 
ant to the payroll clerk in the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps and later served as a 
teacher aide in the Head Start program. 

At Western Michigan, Trevino 
worked in the Office for Minority Stu- 
dent Services as recruiter of Latino and, 
especially, Chicano students. Last 
spring he directed volunteer programs 
there, which included setting up a tu- 
torial program for elementary school 
children through the university. 

The new Spanish-American program 
is the result of Oberlin’s commitment, 
made a year ago, toward a goal of mi- 
nority representation among its students, 
faculty and staff to approximate the 
percentages of minority group members 
in the nation as a whole. 

This fall, minority enrollment in the 
freshman class reached 18 percent of 
the total freshman enrollment. 
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Artist Recitals 

The 94th season of the Oberlin College 
Artist Recital Series will include the 
following concerts, all in Finney Chapel: 

Oct. 6, Pinchas Zucherman, violin. 

Oct. 17, Cleveland Orchestra, Rafael 
Fruhbeck de Burgos, conductor. 

Nov. 17, Baroque Orchestra of 
Cologne. 

Nov. 28, Rudolf Firkusny, piano. 

March 20, Tom Krause, baritone. 

April 10, Cleveland Orchestra, Lorin 
Maazel, conductor. 

Firkusny will be making his fourth 
appearance at Oberlin, the Cleveland 
Orchestra its 168th and 169th. Maazel 
is beginning a five-year contract as mu- 
sic director of the orchestra. Firkusny 
performed in the 1950, 1956 and 1962 
Artist Recital series. 


Runs for Congress 

Helen Stevenson Meyner (Mrs. Robert 
B.), daughter of Emeritus President and 
Mrs. William E. Stevenson, is engaged 
in what has been described as an “uphill 
battle” for U. S. representative from the 
13th New Jersey district. Though her 
husband was governor of New Jersey 
when they were married at First Church 
in Oberlin in 1957, it is Mrs. Meyner’s 
first attempt at politics. When she 
agreed in July to be the Democratic 
candidate, Mrs. Meyner told the New 
York Times: “I’m young enough (44) to 
take advantage of seniority if I make it 
and stay on for a few terms.” Her op- 
ponent, State Senator Joseph Maraziti, 
is 60. 


Prizes and Fellowships 

Three 1972 graduates from the College 
of Arts and Sciences and two from the 
Conservatory have received awards, not 
previously announced, for graduate 
work this year. All five are working 
and studying abroad. 

Recipients of Fulbright-Hays Fellow- 
ships are R. Benjamin Dobey who is 
studying organ at the Hochschule fur 
Musik in Koln, Germany; Alyce Le- 
Blanc, studying piano in Munich; Mich- 
ael Mahin, studying German in Mu- 
nich, and Sarah Westphal, studying 
German at the University of Freiburg, 
Germany. 

Philip O’Connell has a French Gov- 
ernment Assistantship to teach English 
in a secondary school in France. 

Dobey, a student of Garth Peacock, 
51, was the winner of 1972’s Selby 


Houston Prize for his distinguished rec- 
ord in organ and music theory. He and 
Alyce LeBlanc were elected to member- 
ship in Pi Kappa Lambda. 


Robert G. Shannon, ’72, a piano stu- 
dent of Jack Radunsky and a member 
of Pi Kappa Lambda, was chosen by 
vote of the Conservatory faculty to re- 
ceive the Faustina Hurlbutt Fund Award 
as the most talented performer in his 
field. 


Other new graduates elected to Theta 
Chapter of Pi Kappa Lambda: Eric Ar- 
biter, Robert Rlack, Stenhen Chatman, 
Lora Ching, Carol Kirkpatrick, Nelms 
McKelvain, Daniel Orbach, Allen Otte, 
John W. Rees Jr., Kazuo Tokito and 
Robert Weirich. 


Dean F. Kramer, ’73, won the $1,000 
first prize in the Washington Interna- 
tional Competition for Pianists, spon- 
sored by the Friday Morning Music 
Club Foundation, and he shared the 
first prize of $1,000 in the 1972 Chopin 
Competition, sponsored by the Kosci- 
uszko Foundation of New York. 

Howard Lubin, ’74, and Rhonda 
Ward, ’74, shared second prize of $500 
in the Chopin Competition. 

Kramer earlier received Oberlin’s Ru- 
dolf Serkin Prize as the outstanding 
junior pianist. He appeared Aug. 6 as 
piano soloist with the Academy Na- 
tional Youth Orchestra, Yuri Krasna- 
polsky conducting, in the Filene Cen- 
ter and he will be presented in recital 
this season in the Phillips Collection. 
He and Lubin are students of Joseph 
Schwartz. 

Rhonda Ward, a student of John 
Perry, last spring won a Bezazian Schol- 
arship in piano from Oberlin. 


Ronald A. Copes, °71, violinist of 
Birmingham, Ala., won the Snow Com- 
petition in Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Norman C. Fischer, ’71, cellist of 
Darien, Conn., is a member of the Con- 
cord String Quartet of Birmingham, 
N.Y., which has received the 1972 Wal- 
ter Naumburg Chamber Music Award. 
Fischer studied under Richard Kapus- 
cinski at Oberlin and was a founder of 
the quartet. The award brought a New 
York debut in Alice Tully Hall and the 
commission and premiere of George 
Rochberg’s Third String Quartet. 
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Summer Experiences 

Violinist Suchart Raviphanthakul, ’75, a 
student of Christopher Kimber, was a 
member of the Colorado Philharmonic 
for the 1972 summer season. He plays 
in the first violin section of the Ober- 
lin Orchestra and was the assistant con- 
certmaster of the summer 1971 “Young 
America in Concert” series. He has also 
been the concertmaster of the All City 
orchestra of New York City. 


Rita Belserene, ’73, biology major, 
was one of ten participants last sum- 
mer in a National Science Foundation 
Undergraduate Research Participation 
program at the University of Colorado. 

As a research assistant working under 
Dr. Martyn Caldwell of Utah State Uni- 
versity, she studied mountain ecosys- 
tems found in the alpine and subalpine 
sections of Colorado. 


Summer Research 

Twenty-nine students spent ten weeks 
last summer working on and off-campus 
in new and continuing research projects 
under the supervision of 20 professors 
in the biology, chemistry, economics, 
geology, physics and psychology de- 
partments. 

The work of 23 students was sup- 
ported by grants totaling $39,550 from 
the National Science Foundation’s Un- 
dergraduate Research Participation pro- 
gram. Others worked under grants to 
individual professors from the Petro- 
leum Research Fund of the American 
Chemical Society and Research Corp. 

This was the first time at Oberlin that 
the NSF URP program supported a 
project in the field of economics, where 
three students worked to develop an 
index of the contribution of rising na- 
tional output to social welfare. 

Other on-campus work included an 
interdisciplinary study of various aspects 
of aggression, such as the effects of 
brain lesions in rats; and the develop- 
ment of teaching aids for Oberlin’s basic 
biology series for non-majors. 

Off-campus research took two physics 
students to the Kitt Peak National Ob- 
servatory for a week to use the McMath 
solar telescope. Two worked at the 
marine laboratory of Duke University 
and one returned earlier in the summer 
from a study of water pollution research 
and abatement in Europe. 

The largest NSF URP grant, $13,400 
was under the direction of E. Loche 
Van Atta of the psychology department. 
Thomas F. Sherman, 56, of the biology 
department was director of URP funds 
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of $12,580; Richard C. Schoonmaker of 
the chemistry department had a grant 
of $9,460; and Robert W. Tufts, 40, 
the economics and government depart- 
ments, a grant of $4,110. This was the 
11th consecutive year of NSF URP 
support for summer research in the 
chemistry department. 


New Technological Era 

The catalog department in Carnegie Li- 
brary now is cataloging 95 percent of 
library materials via a cathode ray tube 
terminal connected with the Ohio Col- 
lege Library Center in Columbus. The 
cards are printed in Columbus and 
shipped to the library regularly. 

This cataloging information is also 
stored in computer memory at the 
OCLC and will serve as a union catalog 
of recent library holdings for about 50 
academic libraries in the state. 

The terminal is used by the catalog 
department and the acquisitions depart- 
ment to obtain information for new or- 
der requests, and will shortly be avail- 
able for use by the reference depart- 
ment for interlibrary loan location in- 
formation. 


Baroque Institute 

The Baroque Performance Institute at 
the Conservatory presented three fac- 
ulty concerts during its stay on campus 
from Fuly 16 through Aug. 6. August 
Wenzinger, pioneer in the revival of the 
viol, was director of the Institute which 
was being held in Oberlin for the first 
time. 

Performers were Wenzinger, viol, 
who has played and taught all over the 
world, especially at the Schola Cantor- 
um Basiliensis; Catharina Meints, viol, a 
member of the Oberlin Baroque En- 
semble and The Cleveland Orchestra; 
James Caldwell, viol and oboe, and 
Robert Willoughby, baroque flute and 
recorder, both professors in the Conser- 
vatory. 

Also, Paul Hailperin, baroque oboe, 
member of the Vienna Concentus Musi- 
cus; James Weaver, harpsichord, con- 
cert director of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion; and Marilyn McDonald, baroque 
violin, resident musician. 

In addition to the faculty concerts, 
there were three Saturday concerts by 
students in the Institute. 

Fifty students enrolled for either one, 


Janice Miller, catalog librarian at Carnegie Library, types information about a 
book through a cathode ray terminal which connects Carnegie with the Ohio 
College Library Center in Columbus. 
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two, or three weeks. Their schedule in- 
cluded master classes, ensembles, con- 
sort and technique classes, lectures and 
faculty demonstrations, private lessons, 
and informal concerts. 

The instruments taught included viols, 
baroque violin, baroque flute and re- 
corder, baroque oboe and harpsichord. 

Caldwell, professor of oboe, who or- 
ganized last summer’s Institute, hopes to 
be able to offer the program again next 
summer. Where last summer’s program 
was devoted to reviving the complicated 
French style of baroque music, next 
summer’s would be devoted to the Ger- 
man style of baroque music. 

Wenzinger, a native of Switzerland, 
has played the viola da gamba since 
1925 and is renowned for his interest in 
reviving Old music on original instru- 
ments. He has been a visiting profes- 
sor at Harvard and Brandeis and has 
toured the world as cellist and viola da 
gamba soloist. 


Choral Conductor 

Daniel Moe, choral conductor and com- 
poser, is the Conservatory’s new profes- 
sor of choral conducting and director 
of the Oberlin College Choir, the Ober- 
lin College Chorus and the 150-voice 
Musical Union. 

He has been director of choral music 
at the University of Iowa since 1961 
and, from 1953-59, was director of 
choral activities at the University of 
Denver. He was also choir director of 
Gloria Dei Lutheran Church in Iowa 
City. 

A native of Minot, N.D., Moe has 
the A.B. from Concordia, the M.A. 
from Washington, and the Ph.D. from 
Iowa. He has done graduate work at 
Hamline, at the Kirchenmusikschule in 
Hanover, Germany, and at the Aspen 
School of Music. 

He has been guest conductor for the 
Denver Symphony and has conducted 
All-State choruses and workshops in 25 
states. He also has lectured in the field 
of worship and church music and has 
served as clinician for high school and 
college festivals throughout the country. 

Moe has written orchestral, choral 
and chamber works and has had nu- 
merous commissions from schools and 
churches for original compositions. His 
most recent works include a new ecu- 
menical liturgy, “Worship for Today,” 
for the American Guild of Organists; 
“Psalm Concertato” for mixed chorus, 
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brass quartet and string bass, for Con- 
cordia College in St. Paul: a contempo- 
rary setting of the Lutheran Service, 
Wittenberg; a setting of the new Inter- 
Lutheran Communion Service; and 
“Cantata of Peace.” 

He is also the author of “Problems 
in Conducting” and “Basic Choral Con- 
cepts,” as well as the pamphlet, “Re- 
Sponsibilities of the Choir Member.” 


Faculty Notes 

James J. Helm, assistant professor of 
classics, completed a three-week Insti- 
tute on Ancient and Modern Studies at 
Heidelberg College July 15. The pro- 
gram was designed to provide the im- 
petus and training for the introduction 
of cross-disciplinary, cross-cultural cur- 
riculums on ancient and modern studies 
in the participant’s own school. Helm’s 
particular work involved the role of the 
individual in society, especially that of 
the fifth century B.C. in Athens. 


Thomas F. Sherman, °56, associate 
professor of biology, and his wife (Lau- 
rel Galbraith, ’°70) took part in a six- 
week institute in field biology at Col- 
oredo State University’s Pingree Park 
campus last summer. They were among 
30 participants, all of whom had to 
meet rigid academic and physical re- 
quirements. Goals of the institute were 


David M. Byers, campus minister, 
has been elected president of the 
National Association of College and 
University Chaplains. 


to give a completely-integrated ap- 
proach to the fields of botany, zoology, 
geology and ecology. It was conducted 
half in the classroom and half in the 
field. 


George T. Jones, ’20, emeritus pro- 
fessor of botany, has completed a cata- 
log of the Ohio collection in the Her- 
barium of the College. The 115-page 
inventory lists all the individual species 
of the plants in Ohio and the counties 
in which they are found. 

Oberlin’s collection, which was 
started in 1834, is now the second larg- 
est collection of Ohio specimens in 
Ohio, with 28,000 specimens. 

Jones’ work represents many years 
of effort and has helped to make Ober- 
lin’s one of the best collections of local 
flora in the State and has made the 
collection more accessible to investi- 
gators from other institutions. It is cur- 
rently being used in compiling informa- 
tion for “The Flora of Ohio,” to be 
published by the Ohio Academy of 
Science. 


John H. Hilliard, assistant director of 
financial aid and an admissions coun- 
selor at Oberlin last year, has become 
executive director of PREP, a pre- 
college enrichment program established 
by Franklin and Marshall College for 
high school students in central Penn- 
sylvania. A 1970 graduate of F&M, 
Hilliard was assistant director of PREP 
in 1970-71. 


Frederick Gersten, associate profes- 
sor of singing, has left the Conservatory 
faculty to become associate professor 
of voice and director of the Opera 
Theater at Pacific Conservatory of 
Music. 


Koste Belcheff, assistant professor of 
music education and supervisor of mus. 
ed. student teachers since 1968, has re- 
signed from the Conservatory faculty to 
become coordinator of music for the 
Elyria public schools. 


Promoted to professor: H. Thomas 
Frank, religion; Howard Hatton, sing- 
ing; Herbert Henke, °53, music educa- 
tion; Marjorie L. Hoover, German/ 
Russian; M. Elizabeth Lasley and Jos- 
eph Schwartz, pianoforte; Robert War- 
ner, physics. 

To associate professor: Martin Ack- 
erman, chemistry; Lawrence Buell, Eng- 
lish; Norman Grant and Lee High, 
geology; Betty Lind, modern dance; Sid- 
ney Rosenfeld, German; Viktoria Skrup- 
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skelis, romance languages; Ronald Suny, 
history; Haskell Thomson, °58, organ; 
James L. Walsh, sociology. 

To assistant professor: John Owings, 
piano; Robert Raetze, art; Brenda Way, 
modern dance. 


Paul B. Arnold, *40, has been reap- 
pointed chairman of the art department 
for three years with Kenneth W. Sev- 
erens, assistant professor, to serve as 
acting chairman in 1972-73 while Ar- 
nold is on leave. 


The Rev. J. Robert Nelson, Fairchild 
Professor of Systematic Theology at 
Oberlin’s Graduate School of Theology 
1962-65, has been named dean of Bos- 
ton University’s School of Theology. 
He had been professor of systematic 
theology at Boston since 1965. 


Harold W. Fildey, former associate 
professor of Christian ethics and re- 
ligious education and dean of the Grad- 
uate School of Theology, was honored 
by 40 members of the Vanderbilt Divin- 
ity School faculty and their families last 
June 30 on the occasion of his retire- 
ment. The “open house” was held at 
the home of Richard C. Wolf, ’41t, for- 
mer GST professor of church history 
and present Vanderbilt professor and 
his wife in Nashville. Seventy letters 
and a check from former students and 
friends were presented to the Fildeys 
who continue to reside in Nashville. 


Dan Kinsey Memorial 

Former members of Oberlin track and 
cross country teams have established a 
Dan Kinsey Memorial Fund in honor 
of the late professor of physical educa- 
tion, coach of track, cross country and 
swimming, promoter of square dancing, 
roller skating, open swimming hours 
and genial host for hot tea and toast and 
free, frank and fruitful conversation. 

All alumni are invited to contribute 
to a permanent endowed fund—the Dan 
Kinsey Memorial Fund—with the in- 
come to be available for students to use 
for training in the area of recreation 
leadership. It is hoped that the fund 
will be large enough to make it possible 
for several students each year to attend 
special training sessions or for leaders 
to come to the campus to share special 
skills in community recreation. 

Checks payable to Oberlin College or 
pledges should be sent to Kinsey Mem- 
orial Fund, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 
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YEOMAN 


SPORTS 


n 1963, at the age of 17, Dan Mill- 

man was the U. S. Gymnastics Feder- 

ation National Trampoline Champi- 
on. He toured Europe as a member of 
the U. S. trampoline team, gave instruc- 
tional clinics in Germany and England 
and he won the Farbach-Schuster Cup 
in Salzgitter, Germany. The following 
year he won the first World’s Trampo- 
line Championship in London. In 1968, 
after receiving the Gimbal Award as 
the “athlete with the best attitude” at 
Berkeley (at a time, of course, when 
other students at Berkeley were more 
“newsworthy”), he became gymnastics 
coach at Stanford. 

Last year, his fourth at Stanford, 
Millman’s teams had risen from 7th 
place among the Pacific Eight’s seven 
gymnastics teams to a point where they 
were nosed out of representing the Pac- 
8 in the NCAA championships by .075 
percentage points. Stanford is favored 
to win the NCAA gymnastic cham- 
pionships in 1972-73 and 1974-75. At- 
tendance at gymnastics meets has risen 
from 150 persons in 1968 to 2,000 last 
year, including standees. At the end of 
the 1971-72 season, the Millmans 
bought a new home. 

This year Don Millman is teaching 
physical education at Oberlin. Why? 
For one thing, he felt that Stanford’s 
main interest in him was in his coaching 
ability. He prefers teaching. He likes 
to offer his students “reading lists” and 
he “suggests” that they read Jack Scott’s 
“Athletics for Athletes,’ Herrigel’s 
“Zen and the Art of Archery,” William 
Schutz’ “Joy—Expanding Human 
Awareness,” Harris’ “I’m O.K. You're 
O.K.,” and Maslow’s “Toward a Psy- 
chology of Being.” He tells students 
the books “may be more important to 
you as an individual than you might 
imagine.” 

“Plato taught physical education,” 
says Millman. “Aristotle did much of 
his teaching in the gymnasium.” Mill- 
man believes that the mind and body 
were not meant to be “two separate 


entities joined together as an uneasy 
partnership.” 

If this is the “new direction” that 
physical education is taking at Oberlin, 
how does it differ from the idea of a 
sound mind in a sound body that Ober- 
lin has endorsed for as long as anyone 
now living can remember? Why did 
Arts and Sciences Dean Donald Reich 
say last spring that physical education 
might well be the “most interesting 
academic development of the *70’s’”’? 
These questions can be partially an- 
swered by noting that last May the Gen- 
eral Faculty approved abolishment of 
the requirement that all students at 
Oberlin must take at least four semes- 
ters of physical education. Another 
answer lies in the fact that Don Mill- 
man was appointed to fill a vacancy 
created when Julian Smith, basketball 
coach, director of athletics, and acting 
chairman of physical education until 
last June 30, resigned last month to 
become director of the athletic program 
and chairman of physical education, 
health and recreation at St. Andrews 
Presbyterian College in Laurinburg, 
Beg, 

Contrary to conclusions drawn by 
newspaper sports editors and others, 
Smith’s departure did not mean he was 
“a casualty of new directions in the 
Oberlin College athletic department.” 
Smith was quite welcome to stay at 
Oberlin. He had not favored the ap- 
pointment of Jack Scott (SPORT AND 
THE RADICAL ETHIC, May-June 1972) as 
chairman of physical education, but 
once the appointment was made he did 
not criticize it. St. Andrews offered him 
a challenge he preferred to accept. 

A more pertinent question concerns 
the departure a year ago of Bill Tidwell 
who gave up the chairmanship of Ober- 
lin’s P.E. department to head the de- 
partment at Kansas State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, his alma mater, where he could 
work with scores of P.E. majors. Ober- 
lin graduated one phys ed major in 
1972. Tidwell was track and cross coun- 
try coach in what Emeritus Men’s P.E. 
Chairman Lysle K. Butler, ’25, in 1968 
(when Don Millman was Stanford’s 
new gymnastics coach) called “the best 
P.E. staff Oberlin has ever assembled.” 
In encouraging the combining of “Men’s 
P.E.” and “Women’s P.E.” into one 
department, under Tidwell’s chairman- 
ship in the year after Butler’s retire- 
ment, Butler and Tidwell and the men 
and women on the phys ed staffs were 
ahead of the times. Oberlin went ahead 
with plans for the Philips Physical Edu- 
cation Center despite the fact that stu- 
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dents and many faculty members in 
those days were complaining that the 
“stupid jocks” were “lowering academic 
standards” at Oberlin. 

The fallacy is that you can’t get into 
Oberlin if you are “stupid.” But the 
fact remains that if compulsory phys 
ed can’t encourage sound minds to be 
interested in sound bodies what direc- 
tion ought Oberlin to take with a $4.5 
million P.E. complex and a simon pure 
policy against giving athletic scholar- 
ships? 

In searching for a replacement for 
Tidwell, the department interviewed a 
number of applicants. Some have criti- 
cized the faculty council for appointing 
Scott because he was not the unanimous 
choice of the department. On the other 
hand, neither was anyone else. Given 
Scott’s “controversial” reputation and 
Oberlin’s love for democracy, the en- 
suing typically-Oberlin hassle has been 
predictable. 

But the problem of getting those with 
sound minds to realize that sound bodies 
are equally desirable now is Jack Scott’s 
challenge. In some ways it’s easy. It 
only took one day for Scott’s ‘Sport 
and Politics” to become the first P.E. 
course in recent memory to be over- 
enrolled. Low as the total is, Oberlin 
already has twice as many undergrad- 
uate phys ed majors as it had a year 
ago. Jeff Strassenburg, ’73, who didn’t 
play baseball as a sophomore because 
of the “hair rule” but had a batting 
average of .500 last spring has said 


Millman 
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he’ll be a P.E. major. Jay Weiner, an 
honors student in sociology at Temple 
as a freshman has transferred to Ober- 
lin because of its phys ed program. 
Though he played baseball in high 
school, he did not try out for Temple’s 
freshman team. He would be interested 
in playing at Oberlin but would be in- 
eligible under NCAA rules because he 
transferred. 

This is an “inequity” that the Ohio 
Conference and the NCAA may be 
hearing about in a debate reminiscent 
of Lysle Butler’s fight against the 1.6 
rule. Why should a student whose 
father pays full tuition to a college 
because it offers a “full athletic pro- 
gram” be denied a chance to play base- 
ball because of a rule designed to keep 
“paid” athletes from jumping from 
school to school? If the students want 
to fight situations such as this, Scott 
says he'll help. He will not do it on his 
own, he says. 

Interesting as it may be as an aca- 
demic development, physical education 
at Oberlin is complicated by many fac- 
tors that have nothing to do with en- 
couraging scholars to think of them- 
selves as whole persons. Jack Scott 
could even believe that winning is the 
only thing and he would have just as 
much trouble proving that he didn’t 
intend to commit suicide when he came 
to Oberlin. For one thing, there is the 
task of completing the reorganization 
of the men’s department and the wom- 
en’s department into a combined de- 
partment. It is complicated this year 
because Assoc. Prof. Ruth Brunner is 
on sabbatical leave, Asst. Prof. Janet 
Wignall is on leave this semester, and 
Asst. Prof. Mary Culhane will be on 
leave next semester. Oberlin’s austere 
budget forbids increases in the size of 
the faculty. The budget committee re- 
fused to approve hiring this year of 
Jean Horn, ’60, who had a one-third 
appointment last year as lecturer. 

When Don Hunsinger resigned as in- 
structor and football assistant to join 
the Capital University coaching staff, 
the department agreed to hire Jane 
Mann as a one-year sabbatical replace- 
ment. She has her B.S. in physical edu- 
cation from Wisconsin and interrupted 
her graduate training at Berkeley to take 
the appointment. 

To replace Bob Grueninger, who re- 
signed, the department chose Dell Mar- 
tin (Stanford ’68) and Paul Hoch, au- 
thor of “Academic Freedom in Action” 
(Sheed & Ward, London 1970), on half- 
time appointments. Martin, a Rhodes 
scholar, is finishing work on his Ph.D. 


at SUNY Buffalo. Hoch has his Ph.D. 
in theoretical physics from Brown and 
is finishing work on the Ph.D. in sports 
philosophy in London. 

Obviously the replacement of de- 
parting teachers and coaches has been 
an unexpected development in the most 
visible part of the department’s program 
varsity athletics. Departing coaches 
have not been replaced by new coaches. 
In basketball, Tommie Smith will re- 
place Julian Smith as head coach and 
Fred Shults, 61, will continue as as- 
sistant. The football staff has been re- 
duced to three: Head Coach Bill Grice 
and assistants Joe Gurtis and Joe Horn, 
60. Horn gave up his Powers travel 
grant to visit the summer Olympics so 
he could be in Oberlin for the start of 
practice. Jack Scott also cancelled plans 
to attend the Olympics to gather data 
for three chapters of one book he is 
writing and two chapters of another 
book. 

Martin and Hoch have experience in 
football coaching, as do Scott and 
Smith, and both will be involved in all 
dimensions of the program. This in- 
cludes availability for football as well 
as intramurals. Martin teaches a course 
on “Sport and Literature” and Hoch has 
seminars on “Sports Sociology” and 
“Sport and the Mass Media.” 

The football team, of course, has a 
“new look” all its own this season which 
has nothing to do with the change in 
athletic directors. For the first time in 
recent memory, Oberlin plays a nine 
game schedule instead of eight and 
Kenyon is the only Ohio Conference 
opponent. This was decided in 1969 
when Oberlin, Kenyon and Hiram voted 
not to take part in the tournament 
schedule adopted by the conference. 
Hiram switched to the President’s Con- 
ference but remains on the Obies’ 
schedule. Other contests this year are 
with Centre, Chicago, Hamilton, Case 
Western Reserve, John Carroll, Wil- 
mington, and Carnegie Mellon. “We 
don’t have to be ‘sky-high’ to beat any 
of them,” says Grice, “but on the other 
hand we don’t have to be ‘flat’ for any 
of them to beat us.” 


Whether you view physical education 
as a matter of the football team’s won 
and lost record, Fred Shults’ efforts to 
rebuild the soccer team or what the 
newspapers say about the battle between 
Lib” and “Athlete’s Lib,” 
there are bound to be interesting devel- 


“Women’s 
opments this year at Oberlin—academic 
and otherwise. 
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Alumni Children 

and Grandchildren 

Pictured here and on the next four 
pages are 60 of the 78 new students 
(freshmen and transfer) whose parents 


CAROL BADGER 


Nancy Jean Campbell 
Badger, 752; 

Elizabeth Taylor 
Campbell, ’29 


LAUREL BAILE 
J. Lloyd Lewis, 712 


= ) 
ANDERSON DUPREE 


A. Hunter, ’42; 
Sarah Hunter 
Dupree, 712 


BARBARA FISHER 
Stanley, *50 


and/or grandparents went to Oberlin. 
Thirty-six are females and 42 are male. 
This compares to 40 females and 27 
males a year ago. Students not pictured 
include: 

Richard Burger (Milford, 47), Mar- 
cia Herdman (Donald, ’41, and Eliza- 
beth Fairchild Herdman, °42), Richard 
Jones (Robert and Eleanor Jameson 
Jones, both °48), Elizabeth Kropp 
(Franklin and Marjorie Hull Kropp, 
both ’49), David Lauter (Dr. Eric, 47). 

Dortha Manning (Clarke, °48, and 
Jean Pumphrey Manning, *49), Pamela 
Martin (Jacob Martin and Leah Nelson 
Martin, both ’41), Phyllis Mauney, ’74 
(Miles, ’47); Robin McKee (Margaret 
Ruby McKee, ’42), Peter Moore (Jane 
30 


Willard Moore, Michi Okuda 
(Kenji, ’45). 

William Ray Jr. (William, °52, and 
Carrie Kellog Ray, ’45), Kenneth Rich 
(Charles, ’46), Susan Rockey (Harold, 
49), Judith Strong (Carolyn Ford 
Strong, 40, and Jarvis Jr., ’40), Judith 
Taub (Donald and Virginia Van Horn 
Taub, both °47), Lindsey Carol Thomas 
(Phil, ’°50, and Carol Morris Thomas, 
51), Stephen Paul Wood (Jacqueline 


Stark Wood, ’°53). 
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Magazine Honored 

In commending the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine for its inclusion of “worth- 
while discussion by graduates, students 
and faculty” without emphasizing “safe, 


DAVID BALDWIN 


Margaret King 
Baldwin, 735 Sandvold Baxter, 


both ’52 


DAVID FORNEY 
Elizabeth Marvin 
Forney, *40; 
Robert L., ’40 


JAN FRAZIER 


Harold, ’49, and 
Christine Taylor 
Frazier, ’48 


promotional material, new buildings, 
promotions, awards, and statistics,” an 
alumna recently said the OAM seems to 
serve Oberlin alumni as they “continue 
their education.” 

“Oberlin proves it has faith in its 
former children by treating them as 
though they were educated,” she said. 

About the same time that this letter 
was received the OAM, for the third 
time in the past five years, became one 
of five recipients of regional awards 
given to alumni magazines by News- 
week and the American Alumni Coun- 
cil for “excellence in publishing con- 
tent relating colleges and universities to 
public affairs and public issues.” This 
time the OAM not only was Region IV 


DONALD BAXTER 
Robert and Mary Ruth 


winner but it also was runner up to the 
Cornell Alumni News for Newsweek’s 
$500 national award. 

Articles cited were the discussion (THE 
AGONY IN GOODNESS, Jan-Feb 1972) of 
the busing controversy in Pontiac, 
Mich., where Dana Whitmer, 34, is 
superintendent of schools; “My Senior 
Year with the Lindsay Administration,” 
by Nancy Peregrim, ’71, in the same 
issue; articles by Caroline Schultz Serv- 
ice, °31 (CHINA REVISITED, Jan-Feb 
1972) and Jan Ting, ’70 (SEEN AND 
HEARD IN CHINA, March-April 1972); 
and the articles about the work of Pres- 
ident Fuller and other Oberlinians to 
change the directions of the White 
House-approved NSF budget for fiscal 


GAIL BEERS 


Robert, *41, and Evelyn 
Gracey Beers, ’43 


LOUISE ANN 
BLOOMFIELD 


Theodore, 744 


WILLIAM FRELICK 


Jane Hayden 
Frelick, 741 


Lester, ’46, and 
Elizabeth Forbes 
Gordon, *48 


1972 (OBERLINIANS HELP AVERT CUTS IN 
COLLEGE NSF ALLOCATIONS, July-Aug. 
1971, and HOW URP HELPS OBERLIN 
SERVE NATIONAL NEEDS, Sept.-Oct. 
LOT 1): 


Alumni “Action Programs” 

Ways of getting more alumni involved 
in programs of mutual benefit to the 
College and individual continue as a 
major Association goal during 1972-73. 
Three programs—alumni admissions 
representative, field study (off-campus 
study sponsorship) and extended educa- 
tion (seminars and symposiums)—have 
been grouped under the heading of 
“action programs for Oberlin alumni.” 
The Alumni Office has prepared three 
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HENRY GORDON 


NN BOSTELMANN 
mnald Shimler, 744 


ILIE GRAVES 
bert L., ’48 


brochures describing the programs, each 
prefaced by the statement, “Many Ober- 
lin alumni have asked, ‘What can I do, 
other than financially, to support and 
strengthen the College?’ ” The pam- 
phlets are being included, one at a time, 
with club announcements and contain 
instructions on how individuals can be- 
come involved in each program. Alumni 
not residing in areas serviced by active 
clubs should write directly to the 
Alumni Office for copies. 

Club leaders have been asked to de- 
signate field study and admissions repre- 
sentative coordinators from among their 
memberships. Coordinators work with 
campus Offices in developing their club’s 
“action programs.” Susan (Clarke) Ball, 


CATHERINE 
CANTRICK 


Robert, ’52 


STEVEN HEESTAND 


Neil, 54, and Janet 
Fieldhouse 
Heestand, 755 


61, is the Chicago Club’s field study 
coordinator, and Jon Williams, ’69, is 
serving the Delaware Club as its admis- 
sions coordinator. Dr. Richard J. Bry- 
sac, 57, is the Cleveland Club’s admis- 
sions coordinator, and Dovre (Hall) 
Busch, 60, and Mary (Sutherland) Rose, 
"37, are co-coordinators of its field 
study program. Other clubs are in the 
process of selecting theirs. 

There are now 300 admissions repre- 
sentatives throughout the nation. Dur- 
ing 1971-72 they interviewed 463 pro- 
spective students, 111 of whom were 
admitted and enrolled, 65 admitted and 
cancelled, 287 rejected and 109 invita- 
tion letters were outstanding. Repre- 
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LUCY CHANDLER 


Robert, ’42, and Jean 
Wilson Chandler, ’43 


KENNETH HEISE 


George and Barbara 
Fry Heise, both 750 


sentatives also made 25 presentations 
about Oberlin at local high schools. 

AASOC—Academic Alumni in Serv- 
ice to Oberlin College—now has 104 
volunteers, four of whom participated 
in extended education programs during 
1971-72 despite the fact that AASOC 
did not officially get underway until 
July 1. There were 15 seminars or 
alumni study programs during 1971-72, 
with 965 participants. Forty alumni 
offered sponsorships of Winter Term 
‘72 projects, 25 were accepted and 50 
students participated. An additional 60 
students were housed in alumni homes 
during Winter Term. Deadline for this 
year’s field study proposals from alumni 
is, Oct 10. 


GARY CLAYMAN 
William, °45 


LEIGH HENDERSON 


Donald, *50, and Nana 
Bragg Henderson, ’48 


Fall Weekend *72 
“Brave New Women: Society in Tran- 
sition” is the theme of this year’s Fall 
Weekend (Oct. 20-22). Panel presenta- 
tions, augmented by _ theme-centered 
group discussions, will feature women 
students, faculty members and adminis- 
trators. Alumni guest speakers are 
planned to include Alice (Goldstein) 
Sargent, ’60, “Sex Roles and Sex Stereo- 
types”; Vicki (Kahn) Hodgetts, °63, 
“Feminist Art”; and Barbara (Rosner) 
Seaman, °56, “Free and Female.” 
Meeting during Fall Weekend will be 
the full Alumni Board, Class Presidents’ 
Council and reunion class presidents. 
Under consideration by class presidents 


GLYNIS DAVIS 
William Jr. and 
Barbara Day Davis, 
both 748; 

William P. Davis, 715 
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will be alternatives to the present re- 
union schedule, including a so-called 
“cluster” plan by which three or four 
adjacent classes from each decade 
would reunite on a given year (eliminat- 
ing the present five-year gap between 
classes returning for reunions). Vir- 
ginia (Cole) Little, °’41, Association 
president-elect, will moderate a student 
panel discussion at the Board’s and 
Class Presidents’ opening dinner meet- 
ing on Oct. 20. Saturday evening, Oct. 
21, has been designated for the annual 
President’s Banquet, preceded by a re- 
ception in Dascomb Hall. All alumni 
and guests are invited to attend the Fall 
Weekend symposium and other events, 
most of which are free of charge. 


MARK DUNLAP 
Virginia Griffith 
Dunlap, *43; 
Ruth Newell 
Griffith, 713 


ey 


KARIN HOLMSTROM PATRICIA HUMMONS 


Yyvonne May 
Holstrom, *42 


Dolores Johnson 
Hummons, ’41 


Planning for 1973-74 was the main 
agenda item for the Alumni Board Co- 
ordinating Committee meeting Sept. 16 
in Hartford, Conn. Committee mem- 
bers, Executive Director John H. Pur- 
ves, °42, and Assistant Director L. G. 
Blanchard, °71, also reviewed 1972-73 
program plans and recommendations 
will be passed on to the full Board at 
its Fall Weekend meetings. 


Correction 

Announcement in the July-August issue 
that J. Otis Smith Jr., ’63, newly-elected 
alumni trustee, has his Ed.D. in coun- 
seling was premature. He still is “hus- 
tling” to complete the research and sec- 
ondary studies for his dissertation, 
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Club Activities 

Alumni clubs in Delaware, Northern 
New Jersey and Cleveland hosted enter- 
ing freshmen in late August and early 
September. A dessert party for new and 
current Oberlin students and alumni 
from Delaware was given Sept. 3 at the 
home of Willis and Shirley (Ballard) 
Cupery, both ’54, in Wilmington. Nor- 
thern New Jersey Club members gath- 
ered with area freshmen Aug. 27, and 
the Cleveland Club held an informal 
party for new students Sept. 5 at the 
home of Sheldon and Sarah (Johnston) 
Miller, both °60. She is the new chair- 
man of the Cleveland Club, Jeanette 
(Gunn) Hoagland, °41, is the secretary 
and Donald (50) and Charlotte (Shu- 


DAVID JAYNE 


Bettie Quon Ying 
Jayne, *45 


ABIGAIL 
HUNTINGTON 
Gertrude Enders 
Huntington, ’47 


JOHN MILLER 


MATTHEW MILLS 


Elizabeth Stone 
Mills, *50 


William, ’36, and 
Elizabeth Kirkpatrick 
Miller, ’38 


mard, ’51) McQuilkin are co-treasurers. 
The Cleveland Club also hosted parents 
of freshmen Sept. 14 at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hoagland in Shaker Heights. 

In other club activities, Cleveland 
will hear Geology Prof. James L. Powell 
talk in mid-October on his work with 
moon rocks. The Southern Connecti- 
cut-Westchester Club has Duira (Bal- 
dinger) Ward, °34, past Association 
president, and Ruth (Leiserson) Sims, 
"40, as its new co-presidents, and Car- 
olyn (Drennan) Dunbar, ’29, as its sec- 
retary-treasurer. The Southern Connec- 
ticut-Westchester Club will hold a mem- 
bership meeting Sept. 26 for organiza- 


of admissions will speak to club mem- 
bers. 

The Atlanta Club has John J. Mallet, 
"51, as its president and is planning an 
evening program this fall which will 
feature local Oberlin musicians. Area 
high school students considering a Con- 
servatory education will be special 
guests. 

President Fuller will speak to the 
Dayton Club Nov. 30. 


Election Notice 

Alumni are reminded of a change in the 
procedure pertaining to nomination of 
candidates for the office of alumni trus- 
tee of Oberlin College or for member- 
ship on the Alumni Board. 


DAVID JEANDHEUR 


Albert and Jeanne 
Wishart Jeandheur, 
both 752 


Nora Spotts 
Kellogg, 751 


DAVID MILTON DOUGLAS 
Robert M., ’41 NEWHOUSE 
Eda Loeb 


Newhouse, ’46 


Alumni may now submit announce- 
ments up to 200 words in length telling 
all alumni of their availability and de- 
sire to be a candidate and to set forth 
any remarks they wish to make about 
themselves. 

This change in procedure, first an- 
nounced a year ago, eliminates the need 
for mail campaigns to seek write-in 
nominations. If you wish, for example, 
to invite other Oberlinians to write your 
name as a nominee for alumni trustee 
on the official ballot card in next year’s 
election, please notify the editor of the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine or the execu- 
tive director of the Alumni Association, 


SAUNDRA KELLOGG 


prior to Nov. 15, 1972. If you wish to 
encourage nomination of another per- 
son and have his or her permission, 
please follow the same procedure to re- 
port that person’s name and qualifica- 
tions. 

The Jan-Feb 1973 issue of the maga- 
zine will list the names of those seeking 
nomination and will print the support- 
ing information for each would-be can- 
didate. Alumni will be encouraged to 
use this information in nominating per- 
sons as candidates for the 1974 elec- 
tions. 

College by-laws state that the person 
receiving the most nominating “votes” 
for alumni-elected trustee in the 1973 
election must be placed on the ballot in 


THOMAS KUTZEN 
Jerome, V-12, and 
Carol Tedoff 
Kutzen, ’46 


RICHARD LEHR 
Robert L., 738 


NANCY NOYCE 


Harriet Norton 
Noyce, 721 


CHARLES PAGE 


Betty McMullen 
Page, ’41 


1974 provided he or she receives at 
least 100 nominating “votes.” There is 
no such specific procedure for the 
Alumni Board. The Board’s nominat- 
ing committee is interested in finding 
three candidates to represent each 
decade. 


Alumni Fellowships 

For the ninth successive year, the 
Danforth Foundation will award grad- 
uate grants for women in 1973-74. 
Each will go to a female bachelor’s de- 
gree recipient or candidate whose ed- 


ucation has been interrupted at some 
time in her career by a continuous 
break of at least three years when she 


tional purposes. Lawrence Buell, dean Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074, 
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would have been engaged neither in 
study nor in teaching. At the time of 
application she may not be employed 
as a full-time teacher or enrolled as a 
full-time graduate student. 

Registration deadline is Jan. 12, 1973. 
Appointments will be announced April 
6. For further information, write Office 
of Graduate Counseling, Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio 44074, or Graduate 
Fellowships for Women, Danforth 
Foundation, 222 S. Central Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 63105. 


1972 Class Gift: $3,900 
Class of 1972 gift receipts totaling 
$3,895.54 have been distributed as ear- 


are at it again—spoiling the image some 
people harbor of them as an irrespon- 
sible lot.” 


Civil War Hero Honored 

A new $1 Million Ohio National Guard 
armory at Stow, Ohio, will be named 
for the late Sgt. Robert A. Pinn who 
was a Congressional Medal of Honor 
Winner during the Civil War and later 
studied at Oberlin. 

Sgt. Pinn was one of four black en- 
listed men from Ohio to receive the 
Congressional Medal during the Civil 
War. The armory will be the first in 
the state to be named for a black soldier. 
It will replace the old armory in down- 


Oberlin and Springfield 

Although many a college or university 
in America could make similar claims, 
a recent issue of the Springfield College 
Bulletin noted the contributions of 
Oberlinians to Springfield’s history. 

The Bulletin said a “similarity in 
philosophy between the two colleges,” 
Whether or not by coincidence, has 
helped Springfield to “benefit by the 
dedicated leadership of a number of 
Oberlin alumni.” 

Laurence L. Doggett, ’86, was Spring- 
field’s president for more than 40 years. 
Luther H. Gulick ’88, who talked James 
Naismith into inventing basketball, de- 
signed Springfield’s Y.M.C.A. triangle 
with its integrated spirit, mind and body 
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DAVID PLANK 


Plank, *48; 
George and Eleanor 
Hopkins Bent, both ’20 


SCOTT McALPIN 
Herald K., ’51 


CAROL PRICE 
George R.., ’37 


Jean Wallace 
McAuliffe, ’42; 
James H. Wallace, 714 


NANCY RIETH 
Emma Abel Rieth, 743 


JEFFREY McAULIFFE ROBERT MALLORY 


Robert, ’35, and Satone 
Stoddard Mallory, ’44 
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MARK RORICK 


Evelyn Edwards 
Rorick, ’40 


HUGH MARTIN 


Hugh, ’49, and Nancy 
McCurdy Martin, ’48 


MARJORIE SADIN 


Vivian Shiffman 
Sadin, °46 


marked by senior donors: $1,757.49 to 
the College’s general scholarship fund, 
$1,493.88 to the Oberlin Recreation 
Commission specifically for recreation- 
al facilities for town youth, and $608.17 
toward the Seeger tree. 

Actual cost of the Seeger tree (a 
weeping flowering cherry planted on 
Harkness’ north lawn) was $129. The 
remaining $479.17 will be channelled 
into the Library Landscape Fund which 
has been established for the flowering 
and tree-ing of Wilder Bowl. 

In commenting on the class gift, an 
editorial in the Oberlin News-Tribune 
noted, “Those Oberlin College students 
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town Akron which will be sold at public 
auction. 

On Sept. 29, 1864, Sgt. Pinn’s regi- 
ment took part in battles at Chapin’s 
Farm, New Market Heights and Ft. 
Harrison, Va. When his captain was 
wounded, Sgt. Pinn led his troops 
through the series of battles, being 
wounded three times. 

After leaving the Army, Pinn at- 
tended the Oberlin Academy 1874-76 
and the College 1876-77 and then went 
to law school in South Carolina. After 
studying with Atty. R. H. Folger in 
Mansfield, Ohio, he was admitted to the 
Ohio bar in 1879 and practiced law in 
Mansfield for many years. He died in 
1914. 


theme. Ralph L. Cheney, °98, was 
Springfield’s dean for many years. 
Oberlin’s fourth president (1891-96), 
William G. Ballantine, became professor 
of religion at Springfield after leaving 
Oberlin. 

In more recent years, according to the 
Bulletin, Springfield’s history was en- 
riched by Richard Richards, ’38, who 
was the school’s YMCA director during 
the early 1960’s (now with Detroit’s 
YMCA program). Jesse Parks, °49, is 
professor of physical education at 
Springfield, and William Lemmers, who 
attended the College 1937-39 and later 
received a Springfield degree, is dean 


of admissions there. 


LETTERS 


pective missionaries to the deaf, for parents 
of deaf children and for the deaf them- 


selves. 
SIEGFRIED KRUSE, ’62t 


Elze, Germany 


Not Enthralled 


The Oberlin campus and playing fields at 
my 50th Reunion were a delight to be- 
hold. Such an expanse of green; such lush 
lilacs everywhere. The new physical edu- 
cation center is beautiful. I was not en- 
thralled, however, by much of the other 
new architecture because of its exterior 
appearance and numerous reports I heard 
about its failure to function properly. 

Also on the subject of exteriors—my 
personal daily contact with college students 
in the East did not allay my disappoint- 


As for rather serious matters: certain 
administrative and faculty changes are 
cause for misgivings to one who was for- 
tunate to have attended Oberlin during the 
time of President King, Dean Bosworth, 
C. W. Savage, Dr. Leonard, Jack Wirkler, 
Dr. Andrews, Dr. Wager, Dr. Buddington, 
Mrs. Lampson, Nellie Metcalf and many 
other individuals worthy of respect. As 
one example of an unfortunate move, I pity 
the College the loss of prestige it will suf- 
fer by installing an individual who has 
never earned a physical-education degree 
as head of the Physical Education Depart- 
ment. What a comedown for a college 
that once stood first in the nation in its 
training of physical education teachers. 


UDELL H. STALLINGS, ’22 


Upper Montclair, N. J. 
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Marjorie Lagemann 


DIANA SMITH 
Reed M., ’49 


FRANK SHAW II 


John and Judy 
Seiberling Shaw, 


TIMOTHY SHAFER 


Betty Hertzler Shafer, 
"45; Paul R., ’48 


STEPHEN SCHULTE 


Edward, ’49, and Jean 
Tollison Schulte, ’46 


VIRGINIA SANDS 


Dorothy Dosch 
Sands, °42 


MARY TAYLOR 
Richard, ’47 


Eileen Meacham 
Watson, ’47 


“Ministry to the Deaf” 


In the May/June issue a fascinating new 
undertaking of Oberlin and Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C., was made 
known to the readers. I refer to the article 
dealing with the exchange of deaf students 
from Gallaudet and hearing students from 
Oberlin. 

Back in 1962, working towards the 
S.T.M. degree, I completed a thesis, the 
subject of which was “The Church’s Min- 
istry to the Deaf in the United States of 
America.” A copy of this thesis should 
be available in the College library. Inter- 
ested persons are asked to read at least 
pp. 81ff. of this thesis including my pro- 
posals concerning an inter-denominational 
training and counseling center for pros- 
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KATHLEEN WATSON PHILIP WHITE 


Warner and Janet 
Brown White, both ’50 


both 747 


LORRIN WONG 


Jocelyn Chang 
Wong, 751 


ment in the appearance of many students 
on the Oberlin campus. Somehow, I had 
hoped the Oberlin students would not be 
such extreme examples of the “Age of the 
Slob.” 

I did not appreciate being a member of 
the captive audience that was forced to 
listen to Miss Buck’s ill-advised, lengthy 
speech at the Alumni Luncheon. Two so- 
lutions came to mind: first, repetition of a 
silver-dropping protest that took place 
many years ago in Warner Gym. But an 
exploratory run proved the new composi- 
tion floor in the main hall too sound-re- 
sistant. Second, getting up and leaving. I 
didn’t. I believe the audience demon- 
strated more good manners in putting up 
with Miss Buck than she showed consider- 
ation for us. By contrast, the brevity of 
our class president’s remarks beautifully 
demonstrated the superiority of age and 
experience. 


DAVID WRIGHT 
Harold, ’49, and Jane 
Gray Wright, 747; 
Francis Gray, 717 


Snodgrass, 50 


ALEXANDRA 
ZABRISKIE 
Elizabeth Upton 
Zabriskie, ’38 


Footnote to Town Slogan 

I took great interest in the remarks of 
Congressman Charles A. Mosher, ’28, when 
he received his well-deserved Alumni 
Award (ALUMNI NEWS, July-August 
1972). 

Chuck erred when he blamed Grace 
Schauffler, 16, for winning (years ago) a 
Chamber of Commerce prize with a slo- 
gan calling Oberlin “A Quiet Town of 
World Renown”—a slogan Mosher “never 
did like or accept.” The slogan was sub- 
mitted by my daughter, Marilou, then a 
sixth grader at Pleasant School. Miss 
Schauffler submitted a slogan which won 
second or third prize. Have a heart, 
Chuck! 


CLIFFORD A. Cook, ’30 
Oberlin, Ohio 
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HOW TO SPARK A MARRIAGE WHEN 
THE KIDS LEAVE HOME by Frank A. 
Kostyu, *62t. Pilgrim. $4.95. A situation 
that often results in acute marital growing 
pains which too often can destroy a worth- 
while union is studied thoroughly by a 
husband and father of three who have 
flown the nest. He uses his 21-year pas- 
torate as qualification for his advice. Car- 
toons illustrate situations with which the 
reader can identify. Suggestions are flex- 
ible and interspersed in the eight chapters, 
each of which lists rules and exercises to 
follow. 


THE BIBLE IN LIVING ENGLISH, 
translated by Stephen T. Byington, 1894- 
95t. Watchtower Bible and Tract Society. 
$6. This is the fifth version of the Bible 
to be published by the Watchtower Society, 
governing body for Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
and it is a new translation from original 
Greek and Hebrew, not from English ver- 
sions. Mr. Byington, a Massachusetts 
Congregationalist, was never associated 
with the Witnesses until he sold them the 
manuscripts shortly before his death in 
1957 at the age of 89. He began the trans- 
lation in 1898. Typical passages include 
this from the 23rd Psalm: “Jehovah is my 
shepherd; I shall never have less than I 
need.” Mr. Byington used the original 
Hebrew wherever he could and Jehovah 
is the Hebrew word for God. He aimed at 
precision but avoided taking undue liberty 
with the original text for the sake of 
smoothness. Paul’s words in Corinthians 
15:33, 34 thus became: “Make no mistake: 
‘keeping bad company spoils good char- 
acters’; cobber up honestly and do not sin, 
for some folks are sheer materialists—I 
speak to stir your sense of shame.” The 
Lord’s Prayer begins: “Father in Heaven, 
may thy name be kept holy, thy reign 
come, thy will be done on earth as in 
Heaven; give us today our next day’s 
bread.” 
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PREJUDICE AND RACISM by James 
M. Jones, °63. Addison-Wesley. Originally 
intended as a book on prejudice to include 
in the publisher’s collegiate series on social 
psychology, this book eventually led to a 
196-page personal, sometimes angry study 
of blacks’ position in America. The author 
discusses the “Great American lie” about 
“Freedom, Equality and Justice.” He found 
prejudice an inadequate word to describe 
American racial conflict, and expanded the 
book to cover prejudice, race prejudice and 
racism (the latter as an advanced state of 
prejudice). Jones offers this hope for the 
future: “We must adopt a superordinate 
goal which stresses the value of human life. 
In my opinion, such a goal is incompatible 
with the competition and conflict inherent 
in current values of society...” He is a 
professor of social psychology at Harvard. 


FREE AND FEMALE: THE SEX LIFE 
OF THE CONTEMPORARY WOMAN 
bv Barbara Rosner Seaman, ’56. Coward, 
McCann & Geoghegan. $6.95. This is 
another forthright, well-documented book 
by the author of “The Doctors’ Case 
Against the Pill” (Wyden, 1969). News- 
week has reviewed it as a “compassionate, 
personal approach to various crises in the 
life of the modern woman” and applauded 
Ms. Seaman’s matter-of-fact and unsen- 
sational reporting. The Newsweek re- 
viewer, Jean A. Seligmann, said it is a 
book “for women—and men—who want 
real food rather than cotton candy” and 
has the “same high level” as “The Nature 
of Evolution and Female Sexuality” by 
Mary Jane Sherfey, M.D. (Random House. 
$5.95). Ms. Seaman has made a survey 
of sexual attitudes and experiences of 100 
women and she disputes the belief that 
“marriage is a triumph for women and a 
defeat for men.” She argues that single 
men are the most neurotic group in the 
population and that married women are 
next, followed by single women and then 
married men. Her conclusion is that new 
freedom will ultimately lead to more 
happy unions if liberated women are free 
to choose husbands on the basis of love 
rather than social status or financial secur- 
ity. Ms. Seaman also advocates libera- 
tion from gynecologists who frown at 
natural childbirth. Many infant deaths 
and disorders can be traced to methods 
used at delivery, she states. While stressing 
the need for warm and friendly “outside” 
care for children of working mothers, she 
argues that children of employed mothers 
usually shape up just as well as those of 
full-time homemakers. The statistics are 
affected by the fact that some working 
mothers have to settle for “adequate” care 
and the fact that not all mothers and/or 
homemakers are warm and tender. Ms. 
Seaman is child care and education editor 
of Family Circle. Her husband is a psy- 
chiatrist and they have three children. 


LOSSES IN 
THE OBERLIN 
FAMILY 


Former Faculty 


MRS. WILLIAM C. GRAUSTEIN (Mary 
Curtis), July 18 at Gardiner, Mass. She was 
born April 12, 1884, at Westminster, Mass., 
and she was assistant professor of mathe- 
matics at Oberlin 1942-43. 

Mrs. Graustein graduated from Wellesley 
in 1906, studied at Cornell in the summer 
of 1909 and at the University of Leipzig 
1910-11, and received her A.M. in 1915 and 
Ph.D. in 1917 from Radcliffe. She taught 
at Westminster High School in 1908-09, 
Cushing Academy 1908-10, was instructor at 
Wellesley 1911-1914 and assistant professor 
1920-30. From 1926 to 1942 she was tutor at 
Radcliffe with rank of assistant professor 
and she taught at Hunter College in the 
summers of 1941 and 1942 and at Cambridge 
Junior College in 1942. 

Her husband, to whom she was married 
in 1921, was professor of mathematics at 
Harvard. He died in 1941. 

Mrs. Graustein was assistant professor at 
Tufts from 1943 until her retirement. 


1900 


REV. JOHN PATON DAVIES SR., July 3 in 
Alexandria, Va. He was a Baptist mission- 
ary to China from 1906 to 1948 and was 
among the last Westerners to leave and the 
first to return following the Chinese revolu- 
tion in 1911 and the Japanese occupation 
during World War II. 

The Rev. Mr. Davies was born in Cleve- 
land, July 27, 1878. His father was the 
founder of Caleb Davies Dry Goods Co., a 
chain of five Ohio stores which later merged 
into other chains. Mr. Davies and his bride, 
the former Helen MacNeill, first went to 
China in the fall of 1906 following his grad- 
uation from Rochester Theological Semin- 
ary. They helped refugees during the over- 
throw of the Manchu Dynasty in 1911 and 
again during the Japanese invasion of China 
in the 1930's. 

Their sons, John Jr. and Donald were 
born in China and both are retired foreign 
service officers. 

Donald was just five days old when his 
family fled down the Yangtze River in a 
small wooden boat during the 1911 revolu- 
tion. The Davies stayed in the U. S. for a 
year and when they returned to western 
China in 1912 Mr. Davies was in charge of 
missionary work in the city of Chengtu and 
taught at the interdenominational West 
China Union University. Mrs. Davies used 
correspondence courses from Baltimore's 
Calvert School to give her sons their early 
schooling. 

During the early stages of the Japanese 
occupation, Mr. Davies operated a hospital, 
church and boys’ school on the outskirts of 


Shanghai and his wife headed a relief opera- 
tion for those fleeing the Japanese, as they 
also were ultimately forced to do. 

The Davies were on one of the first boat- 
loads of civilians to reach mainland China 
after WWII and they stayed until 1948. Mr. 
Davies continued his preaching and was 
honored by the First Baptist Church in 
Alexandria in 1968 for his outstanding 
Christian service and for leading a Bible 
study group in the church even in his 90's. 
Mrs. Davies died in 1962. 

Mr. Davies leaves his sons, brothers H. 
Bonar who studied at the Academy in 1892- 
93 and Caleb Jr. who studied in the Conser- 
vatory and the College in 1903-04 and seven 
grandchildren. A sister, Florence, ’05, died 
in 1970. 

Donald Davies joined the foreign service 
in 1948 after being an editor and communi- 
cator for NBC and service as a Navy officer 
in WWII. John Jr. was one of the “old 
China hands” dismissed from the foreign 
service during the McCarthy era and cleared 
in 1969. 


1903 


WALLACE F. ANDREWS, July 17 at Chica- 
go, three days before his 92nd birthday. He 
was born in Glyndon, Minn., July 20, 1880. 
His father, Charles R. Andrews, attended 
Oberlin 1871-1875 and was a nephew of 
President Finney’s first wife (Lydia Root 
Andrews). His grandmother, Delia Fenn 
Andrews (Mrs. Edward W.), graduated from 
the Literary Course in 1841. 

Mr. Andrews graduated from Western Re- 
serve Law School in 1908 and practiced law 
for a short time in Minnesota. Some years 
later he took the ministerial course of study 
at Moody Bible Institute. He was engaged 
in various religious activities during his 
lifetime and cooperated with the American 
Bible Society. He lived at different times in 
Ada, Minn., his home town; Sioux City, 
Iowa; Minneapolis, and Chicago. 

He leaves a brother, Herbert, ’06, and a 
cousin, Bernard F. Tenney, ’90, one of Ober- 
lin’s oldest living alumni. A brother, Charles 
Jr. who attended Oberlin in 1907-08, died in 
1909. 
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MRS. HARRY W. STROUD (Minnie Brew- 
ster), k, July 25 in Chagrin Falls, Ohio, 
where she was born March 5, 1884. Prior to 
her marriage in 1908, she was a kindergarten 
teacher. Her father, M. H. Brewster, her 
husband, and her son, John M., have man- 
aged a furniture store and a funeral home 
in Chagrin Falls since 1884. John Stroud 
currently is president of the funeral home, 
H. W. Stroud & Sons Co., while the furni- 
ture store, Brewster & Stroud, has operated 
under new ownership for several years. She 
also leaves son H. W. II, daughters Mrs. 
James H. Soléther and Mrs. Vernon H. Mil- 
ler, 12 grandchildren and 14 great-grand- 
children, all in Chagrin Falls. Her husband 
died in 1949. 
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MRS. BERT J. RUITER (Betsey E. Chur- 
chill), June 29 at her home in Cortland, 
Ohio, where she and her late husband op- 
erated a greenhouse (Ruiter’s Flowers) for 
nearly 40 years until he retired and their 
son, Lawrence, took over the business. 

Mrs. Ruiter was born in Cortland, June 
24, 1882, and taught school for four years 
before enrolling at Oberlin. Following her 
graduation she taught 8th grade at Johnston 
(Ohio) Centralized School and high school 
at Fowler (Ohio) Centralized School until 
her marriage in 1912. Her husband was as- 
sistant foreman for the Republic Rubber Co. 
in Youngstown before becoming a florist 
and gardener. In the 1930’s Mrs. Ruiter was 
secretary and president of the WCTU in 
Cortland. 

She leaves sons Lawrence and Jonathan 
and daughters Mrs. Elizabeth Tobin and 
Mrs. Julia Parkhurst. A son, George, died 
in 1922. 
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HELEN E. WHITING, June 17 in Buffalo 
(N. Y.) General Hospital where she had 
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established the department of physical 
therapy and supervised it for 28 years prior 
to her retirement in 1958. 

She was born in Watertown, Wis., Aug. 
13, 1889. 

Miss Whiting headed the physical educa- 
tion department of the Buffalo YWCA from 
1924 to 1929. Prior to that she was physical 
director at YWCA’s in Racine, Wis., Aurora, 
Tll., and Detroit. During WWI she was a 
canteen worker for the YMCA overseas. 

She leaves a sister, Mrs. Maybelle Stevens 
of Detroit. 
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MRS. GUSTAVE WILLIAM SEAMAN (Er- 
ma Claire Jones), July 15 in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., her permanent address for the past 
four years. From 1955 until her husband’s 
death in 1966, they had spent winters in 
Florida and summers in Oberlin. 

Mrs. Seaman was born in Allegheny, Pa., 
Dec. 22, 1889. Prior to her marriage in 1945 
she taught English and German at Courtney, 
N. D., English and Latin at Mowbridge, 
S. D., English at Bluffton, Ohio, and from 
1919 to 1945 she taught English and dram- 
atics at Fifth Ave. High School in Pitts- 
burgh. During WWI she was in the Y 
service overseas. She received the A.M. 
from Pittsburgh in 1916 and did further 
study at the University of Colorado. In 
1919-21 she was secretary of the Oberlin 
Alumni Club of Pittsburgh. 

Mrs. Seaman was a niece of the late 
George M. Jones, ’94, secretary of the 
College 1899-1936, and also a niece of Mr. 
Seaman’s first wife (Elinore Jones, ’98) 
who died in 1944. Mr. Seaman retired in 
1945 as traffic manager for U. S. Steel in 
Pittsburgh. 

Survivors include a_ sister, Mrs. Merle 
Sasse (Bertha Jones, ’10), a step-grandson, 
Richard F., ’55, former director of develop- 
ment at Oberlin, a step-granddaughter, Mrs. 
James Lake (Shirley Seaman, ’54), and a 
niece, Mrs. Charles H. Staub Jr. (Ruth 
Sasse, 40). A stepson, William H., 24, was 
director of admissions at Oberlin from 1928 
until his death in 1948. 
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MRS. HAROLD W. NIEDERHAUSER (Edna 
Dexter), July 15 at Alabama Point on the 
Gulf of Mexico, her daughter’s summer 
home, just three weeks after the death of 
her husband. She was born in Whitewater, 
Wis., Jan. 25, 1891, and was married in 1916. 
Prior to her marriage she taught high school 
English in Birmingham, Ala. She was YWCA 
secretary as an undergraduate and was 
treasurer of the Oberlin Women’s Club of 
Akron, Ohio, from 1925-29. 

Mrs, Niederhauser was the first to die 
among nine classmates who established a 
round robin group in 1913. She was eighth 
in the group to lose a husband. A sister, 
Mrs. Warren E. Griffith (Gertrude Dexter, 
07), died in 1966. 
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HAROLD W. NIEDERHAUSER, June 23 in 
Gadsden, Ala., his residence since 1929. He 
retired in 1958 as manager of the develop- 
ment service of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co. 

Mr. Niederhauser was born in Canton, 
Ohio, Aug. 17, 1891, and went to work for 
Goodyear as a chemist in Akron in 1915. 
His wife (Edna Dexter, ’13) died July 15. 
He leaves sons Warren D., ’39, and Donald 
O., 40, daughter Nell (Mrs. Philip Moss), 
sister Mrs. Lyle Bebe, brothers Charles, ’11, 
and Wendell, ’24, and seven grandchildren, 
including Steven J., ’71, and Sue D., ’73. 


MRS. WILLIAM C. TOOZE (Ruth Victoria 
Anderson), June 15 in South Laguna, Calif. 
She was widely known as a storyteller and 
author of children’s books and books about 
children’s literature. 

In 1936 she founded Book Box, a children’s 
bookstore in Evanston, Ill, her family’s 
hometown. She gave it up in 1948 to develop 
a traveling book collection which she named 


“The Children’s Book Caravan’’—a station 
wagon loaded with 900 books. For ten 
years she traveled throughout the country, 
lecturing and reading from the best in books 
for children. 

From 1958 to 1960, Mrs. Tooze was with 
the State Department’s International Co- 
operation Administration Program in Cam- 
bodia. During this and other extended stays 
in the Far East, she collected folk tales and 
folk lore for use in her writing. Some of 
these appeared as children’s stories in 
“Three Tales of Turtle’ (1968) and “The 
Dragon Tree” (1969), both published by 
John Day (New York). Other books by 
Mrs. Tooze include “Cambodia, Land of 
Contrasts,” ‘Silver from the Sea,’ and 
“Nikkos and the Pink Pelican,” all pub- 
lished by Viking Press. 

In the 1960’s she conducted telecasts from 
Greensboro and Charlotte, N. C., three times 
each week while residing in Chapel Hill. 
Since 1969 she had been in semi-retirement 
in Laguna Hills, Calif. 

Mrs. Tooze leaves a daughter, Mrs. Rich- 
ard H. Hansen, two grandchildren and two 
great-grandchildren, all in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 
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MRS. LEO H. KIMMEL (Mabel Wade), July 
22 at a nursing home in Oberlin. She had 
been in poor health since a fall last Decem- 
ber. Mrs. Kimmel was born in Oberlin May 
5, 1896, and was partner with her brother, 
Benjamin, for many years in the operation 
of Wade’s Hardware, 77 S. Main St. 

Following graduation from Oberlin, Mrs. 
Kimmel studied a year at Oberlin Business 
College and did secretarial work in Cleve- 
land for a year before becoming associated 
with the hardware store her father had 
founded. She and her brother sold the 
property in 1961. 

Mrs. Kimmel’s husband, to whom she was 
married in 1955, died in 1959. 

She leaves her brother, sisters Mrs. Philip 
Ebel (Helen, '15) and Mrs. Samuel White 
Fra~kell, °‘12), stendaughter, Mrs. Carole 
McDonald, ’52, and two step-grandchildren. 


MRS. WILLTAM A. WILSON (Muriel 
Kern), May 12 at Wayne Hospital, Green- 
ville, Ohio, of cancer. Her residence was in 
West Manchester, Ohio. She studied at the 
Conservatory in 1913-14. Survivors include 
her husband, son William of Albuquerque, 
daughter, Mrs. Louis Holzapfel of Green- 
ville, sister Mrs. Edna Bergman of Cincin- 
nati and three grandchildren. 
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MRS. NEIL S. JONES (Virga Laura West), 
June 26 in Sandusky, Ohio, after an illness 
of three months. She had lived in Milan, 
Ohio, since her marriage in 1923 and had 
been serving on a= part-time basis as 
teacher-librarian in the Western Reserve 
(Huron County, Ohio) school system since 
her retirement in 1966. 

Mrs. Jones was born in Pittsfield, Ohio, 
July 9, 1898, and taught high schoo] English 
at Hayden, Colo., and Kivton, Ohio, prior to 
her marriage. She was principal of the high 
school in Milan from 1924 to 1928. After the 
death in 1954 of her husband who was 
superintendent of schools in Milan, Mrs. 
Jones became teacher-librarian in Berlin 
Heights, Ohio. She was librarian at Perkins 
High School in Sandusky from 1956 to 1966. 

Active in church and club affairs, Mrs. 
Jones was lay delegate at this year’s Meth- 
odist District Conference. She was a past 
matron, life member and former secretary 
of Edison Chapter, Order of Eastern Star. 
She was secretary-treasurer of the Past 
Matrons and Patrons Association, past presi- 
dent of District 5 Associations of Chapters, 
and in 1965 she was deputy grand matron 
of Grand Chapter of Ohio from District 5. 
She was chaplain of DeForrest Chapter, 
DAR. 

Mrs. Jones leaves son Roger W. of Port 
Charlotte, Fla., who is also a former prin- 
cipal of Milan High School, four grand- 
children, brothers Stanley, Edward and 
Joseph West, and sister Mrs. Iona Auble. A 
son, Benson, died in 1929. 
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JOHN AUSTIN HOLLAND, July 2 in Alle- 
gheny General Hospital, Pittsburgh. He 
retired about ten years ago after being or- 
ganist of Central Shadyside Presbyterian 
Chureh and Second Presbyterian Church 
and professor of piano and theory at Pitts- 
burgh Musical Institute since 1927, 

Born in DuBois, Pa., Nov. 1, 1896, Mr. 
Holland began piano study as a child at 
Lindner School of Music in New Castle, Pa. 
He began playing the organ professionally 
at the age of 17. Following graduation from 
Oberlin, he continued piano study with 
Bern Boekelman in New York and widened 
his theoretical knowledge under Adolf Wei- 
dig at Chicago’s American Conservatory and 
with Charles N. Boyd at Pittsburgh Musical 
Institute. 

After a piano course with Josef Lhevinne 
in New York, Mr. Holland became head of 
the piano department at Drury College mu- 
sic school in Springfield, Mo. He occupied 
this post for three years, then received 
piano instruction from Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler. He toured the West and Midwest as 
piano soloist and concert accompanist for 
Louis Kreidler of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, Lotta Garrison and Edna Ver Harr. He 
was soloist with the Handley Concert Com- 
pany in St. Louis. In 1927, he went to Pitts- 
burgh, coached piano with Dallmeyer Rus- 
sell and became a faculty member at the 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute, where after 
the passing of Dr. Boyd, he continued to 
teach harmony and counterpoint. 

He was active in many musical affairs and 
wes a member of the Pittsburgh Oberlin 
Alumni Club. 
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C. RALPH WILLIAMS, March 23 at his 
home in Detroit. Death was unexpected, 
although he had suffered intense arthritic 
pain for many years and had many major 
operations. He retired in 1967 as credit 
manager for the A. L. Damman Hardware 
Co. in Detroit. 

Mr. Williams was born Feb. 26, 1898. He 
lived in Elyria and enrolled at Oberlin in 
1918 as a member of the Student Army 
Training Corps, from which he was dis- 
charged in December 1918. He attended 
Oberlin for three years and he also studied 
at Cleveland Law School and Cleveland 
YMCA Tech where he studied accounting. 
He was active in the Methodist Church. 

From 1923 to 1936 Mr. Williams was as- 
sistant treasurer of the Standard Screw Co. 
in Elyria, office manager of the Ridge Tool 
Co. in Elyria and the Toledo Plate & Window 
Glass Co. in Cleveland, and assistant credit 
manager for the J. M. and L. A. Osborne 
Co. in Cleveland. From 1936 to 1943 he was 
branch credit manager in Detroit for the 
Osborne Co. After two years as branch 
manager for the Osborne Co.-Inland Steel 
Co. he was sales manager for a wholesale 
firm in Detroit. He joined the Damman 
firm in 1955. 

Mr. Williams leaves his wife (Reva Jane 
Allen, ’22) whom he married in 1922 and a 
son, Robert A. 
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LOUIS STERLiNG PEIRCE, July 21 in 
Hanna House of University Hospitals in 
Cleveland three weeks after suffering a 
stroke. He had been a trustee of the Col- 
lege since 1947, was president of the Alumni 
Association 1939-42, was a member of the 
Alumni Board and its predecessor the 
Alumni Council for 25 years, and received 
the Alumni Award for direct service to 
Oberlin College in 1964. 

Except for the years 1939 to 1946 when he 
was principal attorney for the SEC in 
Cleveland for 112 years and then vice pres- 
ident, secretary and general counsel for the 
Nationa] Refining Co. in Cleveland, he was 
4 practicing attorney in Cleveland. From 
1921 to 1939 he was with the firm of Tolles, 
Hogsett & Ginn. He became a partner of 
Henderson, Quaile, Schneider & Peirce in 
1946. Since 1965 he had been with Thomp- 
ton, Hine & Flory. 
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in physical assets. He was 
vice president for 10 years and at the time 
of his death had been a trustee for 32 years, 
many of them as chairman. He was a 
trustee of the Cleveland Council on World 
Affairs for 33 years and served as secretary, 
treasurer and vice president. He was pres- 
ident of Children’s Service three years until 
1952, and trustee six years, until 1956, of the 
welfare federation and the Community 
Chest. He helped start the Diabetes Asso- 
ciation in 1946. He was a member of the 
City Club and vice president in 1954. He 
was a trustes -f Fenn College (now Cleve- 
land State University). 

Mr. Peirce was past chairman of the Edu- 
cational Television Association and _ past 
chairman of the Washington meeting of the 
National Association of Educational Broad- 
casters. He was a past president of the 
Cleveland Bar Association, a trustee of the 
Cleveland Museum of Natural History, and 
member of the Presbyterian Club, the 
Union Club and the Cleveland Skating Club. 

He was secretary and a director of Halle 
Bros. Co., vice president and a director of 
Hanna Parking Co., and secretary and a 
director of Sparton Corp. Many noted a 
physical resemblance between Mr. Peirce 
and actor Franchot Tone and one of Mr. 
Peirce’s favorite stories was about a friend 
who saw the actor at the San Francisco air- 
port and asked him: ‘‘Aren’t you Louis 
Peirce?”’ 

Mr. Peirce was born in Lima, Ohio, March 
2, 1908. His parents both were osteopathic 
physicians ard his mother was once pres- 
ident of the Ohio Federated Women’s Clubs. 
His father was a stalwart in the Lima 
YMCA and a baseball fan who took his son 
on many baseball excursion trains to Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati. 

Mr. Peirce was 15 when he graduated from 
high school and he finished Oberlin in 31 
years to graduate as the youngest member 
of his class. He majored in political science, 
was president of the senior class, prominent 
as a varsity debater and was chairman of 
the 1928 mock convention. He went on to 
Harvard Law School (Class of 1931) where 
he edited the Harvard Law Review in his 
senior year. 

In 1944 he was permanent chairman of 
Oberlin’s Mock Convention, In 1952 he was 
one of President Eisenhower’s original sup- 
porters. 

Mr. Peirce first was elected by alumni as 
a trustee of Oberlin, succeeding Henry J. 
Haskell, 96. He was re-elected in 1952. At 
the conclusion of the second six-year term, 
he was elected as a member by the board 
itself. He was most-recently re-elected in 
1971. 

Mr. Peirce had experienced considerable 
personal sadness in the past two years. His 
wife, the former Dorothea Gilbert, died 
Aug. 9, 1971, after an illness of about a 
year. Their youngest daughter, Linda, was 
killed July 23, 1971, in an auto-truck crash 
near Chicago. Mr. Peirce leaves a daughter, 
Mrs. Walter R. Kirkham, son Gilbert S., and 
a sister, Mrs. William H. Brown. 
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JAMES EUGENE VAN PEURSEM, June Li 
at Richmond, Ky., where he headed the 
music department at Eastern Kentucky Uni- 
versity for 35 years before his retirement 
in 1964. 

He was born in Maurice, Iowa, Aug. 17, 
1900, and was student director of the Ober- 
lin College Band in 1928-29, He received his 
AB. from Morningside College in 1922 and 


was principal and orchestra director at 
Wakonda, S. D., High School from then 
until 1928. He received the A.M. in Mus. 
Ed. from Columbia in 1938. 

When Mr. Van Peursem joined the Eastern 
faculty in 1929 he was one of three members 
of a music department which taught in two 
classrooms. At his retirement the depart- 
ment had a staff of 16 and was operating in 
a major classroom structure, the Foster 
Music Building. In 1963 a campus facility 
was built and named for him—the James E. 
Van Peursem Music Pavilion in the outdoor 
amphitheater. The Stephen Foster Music 
Camp at Eastern, now in its 27th season, 
was organized by Mr. Van Peursem and is 
held each summer for high school students. 
He also organized the “Messiah” chorus per- 
formance which has been given each 
Christmas for the past 40 years. 

Mr. Van Peursem was a key leader in or- 
ganizing the Kentucky Music Education As- 
sociation and he held numerous offices in 
the music section of the Kentucky Education 
Association, the Band and Orchestra Direc- 
tors Association and the Kentucky Music 
Educators Association. 

In 1946, while he was on leave for a tour 
of duty with the Army, he directed a music 
program for the four major Allied powers 
in Vienna. He taught at the Army Univer- 
sity at Biarritz, France, in 1945-46. 

Mr. Van Peursem leaves his wife, the 
former Eliza Hughes whom he married in 
1936, and daughters Patricia and Joanne 
(Mrs. Arthur Potts). 
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MAURICE R. (PORT) MERRYFIELD, July 


5 at his home in Grand Detour, II1., follow- 
ing a long illness. He was founder and pres- 
ident of Merryfield & Associates, now 
Merryfield-Wood Associates, a Chicago cor- 
porate public relations counseling firm. 

Mr. Merryfield was born May 21, 1908, in 
Cleveland. A magna cum laude graduate, 
he was president of the Varsity O Club, 
senior class officer and editor of the Ober- 
lin College Magazine as an undergraduate. 
Prior to World War II he was a reporter for 
the Lorain Journal and the Cleveland News, 
a feature writer and associate editor for the 
old Central Press mat division of King 
Features Syndicate in Cleveland, foreign 
correspondent for International News Serv- 
ice in Europe and the Middle East and ac- 
count executive for firms represented by 
Carl Byoir & Associates. During WWII, he 
was a Naval Reserve commander in the 
office of the secretary of the Navy. After 
the war he was a partner in the Chicago 
office of Selvage & Lee, public relations con- 
sultants, until he founded his own firm in 
1948. 

In 1940 he married Mary Ainsworth, 
columnist and feature writer for the Chi- 
cago Tribune and NEC radio personality. In 
the 1950’s he produced and helped write her 
daily one-hour show on NBC and also gave 
weekly news analyses himself. The Merry- 
fields went to Europe for five weeks each 
year to gather material for their program 
and for free-lance articles. 

The Merryfields moved to Grand Detour, 
an unincorporated area near Dixon, IIL, 
when Mr. Merryfield became ill 115 years 
ago. Their home was on a bluff overlooking 
the Rock River and Mr. Merryfield said it 
reminded him of Chagrin Falls, Ohio, where 
he spent his boyhood. 
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FREDERICK B. BLOOMHARDT, Feb. 29 in 
Rios Piedras, Puerto Rico, following a long 
period of declining health. He was born in 
Newark, N. J., July 9, 1919, and attended 
high school in Springfield, Ohio, where his 
father, Paul F., taught at Wittenburg Uni- 
versity. 

Following his graduation from Oberlin, 
Mr. Bloomhardt earned an A.M. in Amer- 
ican history from Harvard. During World 
War II he was a ship’s carpenter in the 
Merchant Marine. He had a varied career 
as a college-level teacher and professional 
librarian, with positions at Suffolk Univer- 
sity, Kent State, and Trinity College 
(Vermont). 
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For a number of years Mr. Bloomhardt 
was reference librarian at the University 
of Vermont and he was also engaged in sci- 
entific information retrieval, working with 
staff members at M.I.T. and the Coca-Cola 
Co, 

He held an M.L.S. degree and was active 
in the New England Library Association, 
working in particular in the area of re- 
cruiting librarians and civil liberties. At 
the time of his death he was continuing his 
caffeine research. His legal residence was 
Meddybemps, Maine. 

Survivors include his parents of Asheville, 
N. C., and Meddybemps, sons Paul II of 
Hartford, Conn., and Ted of Burlington, Vt.. 
daughters, Ingrid (Mrs. Charles Hews) of 
South Portland, Maine, and Marjorie of 
Burlington, and sister Mrs. F. P. Gaines of 
Tucson. In 1946 he married Rose Ingeborg 
Epstein in Cambridge. They were divorced 
in 1968. 
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MR. AND MRS. RICHARD P. MARTIN 
(Virginia Stacey), their sons David, 14, and 
Douglzs, 12, and their pilot, Ronald Boxler, 
26, of Chicago, July 27 in the crash of a 
small plane on a remote Bahamas Island. 

David and Douglas had celebrated their 
birthdays on July 24. 

All five died instantly when their twin- 
engine Cessna slammed into a wooded area 
250 yards from a roadway on Norman Cay at 
the North end of the Exuma Chain, about 
40 miles southeast of Nassau. 

The Martins were vacationing in the 
Bahamas and boarded the small plane for 
aerial sightseeing shortly after their daugh- 
ter, Deborah, 15, flew to Miami to spend the 
rest of her vacation with her paternal grand- 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Wilbert Martin of Port 
Charlotte, Fla. 

Mr. Martin was band director at Ida Fish- 
er Junior High School in Miami Beach and 
Mrs. Martin taught music at Coral Way and 
South Side elementary schools. They had 
moved to Florida from Ramsey, N. J., where 
the family had sailed as a hobby since 1963. 
They had cruised to the Bahamas aboard 
their 30-foot sloop, the Legato, in June and 
had not planned to return to their Palm 
Island home until late August. 

Mr. Martin was born in West Long Branch, 
N. J., June 16, 1932. His wife was born May 
2, 1933, in Quincy, Mass. They both majored 
in musie education and were married on 
Dec.-26; 1954. 

In addition to Deborah and Mr. Martin’s 
parents, survivors include Mrs. Martin’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Stacey of 
East Orleans, Mass.; her brother, Richard 
Stacey of Acton, Maine, and Mr. Martin’s 
brother, Atty. Wilbert Martin Jr. of Island 
Heights, N. J., and sister, Mrs. William Geer 
of Salt Lake City. 
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MRS. ROBERT D. ARHEIT (Dorothy E. Hu- 
ber Arheit), June 2 at her home in Milan, 
Ohio, following a seven-month illness. From 
1959 until she became ill last November, Mrs. 
Arheit taught vocal music in Margaretta 
junior and senior high schools near Castalia, 
Ohio. 

She was born in Cincinnati, April 5, 1925, 
and had lived in Milan for 45 years. She 
graduated from Milan High School in 1943 
and had been choir director at Edison Mem- 
orial Methodist Church for 10 years when 
she enrolled in the Conservatory. As an 
undergraduate she was a member of the 
G&S Players, the Music Education Club, 
Chapel Choir and Musical Union. 

Mrs. Arheit directed and appeared in the 
Milan-Norwalk Theatre Guild productions, 
was active in music organizations in the 
Sandusky area, and directed ‘‘The Unsink- 
able Molly Brown” during Norwalk’s Ses- 
quicentennial celebration. 

She leaves her husband, daughter Alexis 
(Mrs. David Clyde), son Robert R. in the 
Army at Ft. Knox, Ky., two grandchildren, 
her mother, Mrs. Clara Huber of Westwood 
Village, Calif., sisters Helen (Mrs. Walter 
Rave) and Blanche (Mrs. Norman Brown), 
and brother Atty. Richard Huber of Oberlin. 
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SUZANNE BERNSTEIN is public relations 
assistant for the Colorado Philharmonic, a 
job never previously handled full-time for 
the orchestra whose business arrangements 
are handled mainly by volunteers. 

BARBARA CAIN (who received her de- 
gree in 1971) spent last year in Buffalo 
working part time as a newspaper reporter 
and took a few courses at SUNY Buffalo. 
This year she is studying for her M.A. and 
Ph.D. in Russian literature at Indiana. 

STEVEN DAWSON and MARGARET 
METCALF were married June 3 on a beach 
at Woods Hole, Mass. The bride’s father 
and mother, Mr. and Mrs. William G. Met- 
calf, ’40, aunt, Mrs. Maxwell Small (Mar- 
garet Metcalf, ’38), and grandfather, Keyes 
Metcalf, ’11, were present. Other guests in- 
cluded KEVIN BALFE, DENNIS HASELEY, 
ROBERT KLOTZ, BETSY LAWRENCE and 
SUSAN T. MILLER. 

HELENE ADAMCHAK and DAVE EVER- 
SON were married May 27 at Epworth 
United Methodist Church, Marion, Ohio. 
Rev. Sydney C. G. Everson, Dave’s father, 
performed the double-ring rite. Helene is 
working at the General Telephone Co.’s 
Marion office, and Dave expects to com- 
plete his Oberlin A.B. in December. 
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In June, TERRY BOWES began the 


M.A.T. program in English at Boston Col- 
lege. Her address is 154A Chase St., Newton 
Centre, Mass. 02159. 

DAVID BOXWELL married Mary Babs 
DeMeritt, ’74, in Charlotte, N. C., Aug. 26. 
DOC O’CONNOR and Tom Marshall, 70, 
were in the wedding party. Dave is study- 
ing at the University of Cincinnati College 
of Medicine. 

CALVIN BRUCE is entering an M.A. in 
religion program this fall at Yale Divinity 
School, and plans to pursue doctoral studies 
later on. He has a Ford Foundation Doctoral 
Fellowship, renewable for five years. 

KAREN DOBBS has become administra- 
tive assistant with the American Wind Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Pittsburgh. 

Air Force 2nd Lt. DAN DUFFEY recently 
completed a 16-week helicopter pilot course 
at the U. S. Army Primary Helicopter 
School, Ft. Wolters, Tex. He now is in ad- 
vanced flight training at the Army’s Avia- 
tion School, Ft. Rucker, Ala. 

JEANNETTE FLANIGAN has been em- 
ployed since March as a teacher’s aide (4 
year-olds) at the Margery Reed Mayo Day 
Nursery in Denver. She is living with Sally 
Ferguson, '70, and three other friends. 


PATRICK GIESLER writes from Brazil 
that he is ‘in the jungle,” but gets mail 
through a nearby village, Mundo Novo, 
Bahia, Brazil. He’s working in a Peace 
Corps community development program and 
reports that he has been trained in a Bra- 
zillaan method of community development 
and has begun applying the method in 
Mundo Novo. “There are lots of resources 
in the community, but no one knows how to 
use them or rather distribute the benefits 
for the whole community,” he says. “There 
are terrible health problems and education, 
proper diet, etc., are all sort of a joke. It 
will be the task of the leaders and the 
groups to solve the problems with various 
projects. I do no projects—I am here to 
help them learn to do the work of develop- 
ment on their own.” 

JONATHAN GOBLE began study in Jan- 
uary 1972 for his Ph.D. in philosophy at the 
University of North Carolina. 

Mr. and Mrs. GEORGE GULGAS (Bar- 
bara Dunlap, ’70) both have new jobs. 
George is teaching phys ed and assistant 
varsity football coach at Champion (Ohio) 
High School. Barb is a “social worker I” 
for the Mahoning County Welfare Depart- 
ment but has been assigned to the General 
Relief unit where very little social work is 
possible because of heavy case loads. Ad- 
dress: 3224 Neosho Road, Youngstown, Ohio 
44511. 

KATHIE HAMMOND was married June 11 
to Galen Gilbert at Faurot Park, Lima, 
Ohio. Andrew Wolffe, ’70, was best man, 
and Kathie’s sister, Malou, bridesmaid. Also 
present were BRENDA JOHNS and Patricia 
Domres, ’72. Galen is a ’71 Antioch grad- 
uate. The Gilberts are living in Boston. 

JOEL KATZ started working in June as a 
computer systems analyst at the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. His address: 2534 K Street 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 20037. 

BARBARA LATHROUM is continuing her 
graduate studies at Johns Hopkins. She 
spent August living with a Brazilian family 
in Niteroi, a suburb of Rio de Janeiro. 

JONATHAN LEONARD has begun study 
for his M.S. in zoology at the University of 
Maine. 

MICHAEL LIPTON received the M.S. in 
journalism from Columbia in June. He was 
also recipient of the Robert E. Sherwood 
Memorial Award of $1000 for travel and 
study and first alternate for a Pulitzer 
Traveling Fellowship. Future plans were 
unsettled when he wrote, but he hoped to 
find work in some journalistic capacity in 
the New York City area. 

ALEXANDRA LYNCH has become a 
teacher in the middle school at Bedford, 
N. Y. She has done graduate work in read- 
ing and education at Indiana University. 

Pvt. JOE McKEE has completed a 23-week 
fixed station technical controller course at 
the U. S. Army Signal Center and School, 
Ft. Monmouth. He entered the Army in 
October 1971. 


FOR WOMEN ONLY 

We frequently receive requests for fem- 
inine title changes. Some don’t like 
“Mrs.” or don’t want to use their hus- 
bands’ names as their own. Others seem 
to prefer what have been the traditional 
forms of address. If being called “Mrs.” 
or “Mrs. John Doe” provides a needless 
irritation, and you prefer “Ms.” or sim- 
ply your own first name rather than 
your husband’s, just let us know. We'll 
be happy to call you that if we write 
about you in “10,000 Strong” and we'll 
see that the Alumni Magazine and other 
mail from the College is addressed the 
way you want it. 
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JOE MISNER has enrolled at Carnegie- 
Mellon for a two-year M.S. program in the 
School of Urban and Public Affairs.: 

ANN MORELLI has received the M.A.T. 
from Harvard. 

IVORY E. MOSS II helped in the family 
business, dry cleaning and pressing shop 
until last November when he was employed 
by the Institute for Juvenile Research and 
began working at William Healy School for 
emotionally disturbed children aged 6-13. 
The school was terminated June 30 and Ive 
was transferred to another program where 
he is now a mental health specialist, the 8 
West Delinquency Program, Illinois State 
Psychiatrie Institute. He is working with 
emotionally disturbed adolescents (13-18). 

DOC O’CONNOR is studying law at Mar- 
quette. Address: 722 N. 13th St., Apt. 712, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53233. 

Mrs. Harold D. Oliver Jr. (LUCY JEAN- 
ETTE REUBEN) is studying for her MBA 
at the University of Michigan, School of 
Business Administration, in Ann Arbor. 

RICHARD PENDER is a graduate assist- 
ant in English and is studying for the Ph.D. 
in English and certification in medieval 
studies at SUNY-Binghamton. His wife, Lin- 
da, received the B.A. in theatre from Bald- 
win-Wallace and hopes to teach in the 
Binghamton area. 

NANCY VITT and STEPHEN POWELL 
were married Aug. 13. Nancy is studying 
law at night school from the University of 
Connecticut. 

PAULA SILBERSTEIN has become secre- 
tary-assistant to the Coordinator of Short 
Term Programs, Youth Department of the 
Jewish Agency, Jerusalem, Israel. She also 
has a new address—Maalot Dafna 12215, 
Jerusalem. 

MICHAEL SURRATT received the Mus.M. 
in organ from Northwestern in June. He is 
continuing study for the doctorate at North- 
western and is also continuing as organist- 
choirmaster at the First Congregational 
Church in Wilmette, II]. 

Mrs. LLOYD B. SWIFT JR. (MARY LEE 
STRAIT) is teaching at the Westminster 
Child Care Center in Charlottesville, Va., 
where Lloyd is a psychiatric technician at 
Arlington House. 
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JOHN E. ADAMS played the lead role of 
“Mudjekeewis” in a music-drama based on 
Longfellow’s ‘‘The Song of Hiawatha,” July 
20-23 and July 27-30, at New York City’s 
Whitney Museum of American Art. The 
Systems Theatre production’s libretto is by 
Bill Tchakirides and music by Edwin Rob- 
erts. The production’s cast numbered seven, 
doubling in 20 roles. 

CURTIS and TERESSA (WHITMAN) 
ARNSON are living in Jerusalem. He or- 
iginally went to Israel as a first-year rab- 
binical student at Hebrew Union College, 
but last year took a leave of absence to 
pursue free-lance writing for Israeli news- 
Papers and magazines. In June he was hired 
as librarian of the Jerusalem branch of 
Hebrew Union College, and decided to enter 
the Hebrew University School of Library 
Studies this fall. He will continue with his 
full-time job while doing graduate studies. 
Teressa has worked as a secretary and still 
does typing at home. Daughter Yael is 
eight months old. 

STUART BENNETT is a staff member for 
Congressman Stewart B. McKinney (R.- 
Conn.) and is studying law part-time at the 
Columbus School of Law of Catholic 
University. 

RALPH and Elaine (Logeston, ’71) BILD 
moved to Gravenhage, Netherlands, in early 
July. He has completed his M.A. at Johns 
Hopkins and accepted a position as revisor 
of a law journal at the T.M.C. Asser Insti- 
tuut, Interuniversitair Instituut Voor Inter- 
national Recht in the Hague. Elaine planned 
to work part-time during the summer and 
continue biology studies this fall at the Uni- 
versity of Leyden. Address: c/o T.M.C. 
Asser Instituut, Alexanderstraat 20-22, Gra- 
venhage, Netherlands. 
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CHARLES BLAIR received his master’s in 
student personnel from Newark State Col- 
lege in August. He is an adjunct professor 
at Montclair State College, Upper Montclair, 
N. J. His duties involve the instruction of 
graduate interns in the newly-developing 
field of correctional education. 

ENRIQUE CUELLAR and SUE KELSO are 
sharing a house in Berkeley with a Pan- 
amanian and a Mexican. They are all 
graduate students at Berkeley in chemistry, 
physics, chemistry and math, respectively. 
Enrique Is working with George Pimentel 
in chemical lasers and Sue is working with 
W. D. Knight on properties of small par- 
ticles. Address: 2337 Derby St., Berkeley 
94705. 

Since May, MARSHALL FARR has been 
leader of an eight-piece Rock Horn Band, 
“Wilderness,” playing in clubs and concerts 
in the New York area. 

JOHN HUNTER is now a quality control 
supervisor at the ITT Art Metal/Wakefield 
Lighting Corp. in Vermilion, Ohio. 

Mrs. Marvin M. Maynard (WENDY CUT- 
TER, MAT) is teaching 5th grade this year 
at Browning School in the Willoughby-East- 
lake, Ohio, system. 

GLENN OLSEN has been promoted to 
underwriting approver by the Prudential 
Insurance Co, 

ROGER PHELPS is studying geography at 

Boston University. He has a teaching fel- 
lowship and will be studying for his M.A. 
and Ph.D. Address: Sandy Pond Road, 
Lincoln, Mass. 01773. 
“There was a feeling of particular author- 
ity in the way ROBERT PITMAN played an 
organ recital Thursday night (June 22) in 
Washington (D. C.) Cathedral,’ observed 
Paul Hume in June 24’s Washington Post. 
“Bart” has been a fellow in cathedral music 
for the past year and his recital featured 
works by Bach, Messiaen and Guilain. He 
also wrote several music reviews for the 
Post last spring. 

CHARLES RIDEWOOD has been a clerk 
for ‘The Paperback Booksmith” in Boston’ 
for the past year. Now he is doing study 
toward the Ph.D. in political science at 
Boston College. 

Mr. and Mrs. DOUGLAS F. ROSE (Susan 
Rogers, ’69) are living in Dayton, Ohio. 
Since January, Doug has been a child care 
worker at the Dayton Children’s Psychiatric 
Hospital and since April a graduate student 
in clinical chemistry at the University of 
Dayton. Sue received her M.Ed. in school 
psychology from the University of Dayton 
in April and completed her internship in 
school psychology in June. For 1972-73 she 
is a school psychologist with the Preble 
County Schools. 

CALVIN and Patricia (Malinowski, ’72) 
TAYLOR announce the birth of Adam 
Xavier on March 18. Calvin completed his 
alternative military service duty as a civ- 
ilian C.O. on June 14. In addition to private 
teaching, he is continuing as organist-choir- 
master at the Alhambra S.D.A. Church, Los 
Angeles, Calif., and recently accepted the 
post of organist-choirmaster at the Ascen- 
sion Lutheran Church of Palos Verdes. In 
May he played an organ recital at the Ar- 
cadia L.D.S. Church, and is continuing as a 
medical transcriber at White Memorial 
Medical Center, Los Angeles. The Taylors 
plan to move East in the fall of 1973 when 
Calvin expects to enroll in a graduate pro- 
gram. They are living at 601 N. Bailey St., 
#10, Los Angeles 90033. 

GRACE WONG received the M.M. from 
the Manhattan School of Music in June. She 
planned to spend the summer in Hong Kong 
and is returning this fall to be second 
harpist in the New Jersey Symphony. 
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The best way to find out is to be one. 
The second best way is to subscribe to 
the Oberlin Review. 


Since alumni and parents can't 
qualify for the best way, why not settle 
for second best? Clip this coupon. 
Write a check. The Review will find its 
way to your mailbox twice each week 
during the academic year. 


One Semester $5 


Two Semesters $8 


Just Mail This Coupon 
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DAVID BECKER is doing non-degree 
study in sciences at Western Michigan Uni- 
versity. 

KENNETTE BENEDICT is studying for 
her M.A. in political science at San Fran- 
cisco State College. 

PHIL (FLIP) D’AGOSTINO has returned 
(73 W. 49th St., Bayonne, N. J.) from Fiuggi 
Fonte, Italy, where he completed an eight- 
month course in the “Science of Creative 
Intelligence,’’ given to some 3,000 prospec- 
tive teachers by Maharishi Mahesh Yogi who 
teaches a systematic technique called Trans- 
cendental Meditation. Nina Falk, ’68, was 
another Obie at the course. Phil will be 
teaching SCI/TM in northeastern New Jer- 
sey as a representative of Maharishi Inter- 
national University which now has 3,600 
“branch” campuses. 

BARBARA JO EASTON is studying for 
her M.A. in anthropology at Ball State Uni- 
versity. 

WILLIAM EWELL JR. is working at the 
Paperback Booksmith, a bookstore, in Bos- 
ton. 

WILLIAM FABER has received the M.F.A. 
from the University of Iowa. 

TOM GRIFFIN is enrolled in the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Law School, Knoxville, 
following military service and three months’ 
unemployment. His answer to the draft was 
enlistment, and while in the military he 
learned stenography in Indiana and served 
for two years in Hawaii. Address: P.O. Box 
8522, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
37916. 

BIZ GLENN and Dr. John Harralson were 
married March 11. He is a resident in ob- 
stetrics and gynecology at the University of 
Kentucky Medical Center. Biz spent the 
summer finishing her course work for an 
M.Ed. in art and art history from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Now she’s teaching 
these subjects at Midway College in Midway, 
Ky. The school specializes in reaching Ap- 
palachian girls, has a good endowment, and 
most students are on scholarship. The Har- 
ralsons live in a tenant house on a pictur- 
esque horse farm. Address: c/o Rogers, Rt. 
3, Paris Pike, Lexington, Ky. 40505. 

CHARLES and Anne HAUSS are in 
France, both working on degree disserta- 
tions. He is studying the Parti Socialiste 
Unifie, a small new left party, and she is 
working on 19th century French urbaniza- 
tion. 

WARREN HOSKINS has become admin- 
istrative secretary of the American Friends 
Service Committee’s Miami (Fla.) Peace 
Education Office. He completed two years 
of alternative service March 19 as a psy- 
chiatric attendant at Jackson Memorial Hos- 
pital, Miami. 

RUSSELL W. JONES spent three months 
hitchhiking in Europe last spring and then 
led a 1000-mile bicycle trip for high school 
students in Michigan and Wisconsin during 
the summer. In September he is beginning 
study for a M.Ed. in elementary education 
in the Integrated Day-Teacher Preparation 
program at the University of Massachusetts. 

KAREN KESERICH is continuing study 
for the Ph.D. in Hispanic languages and 
literatures at the University of Massachu- 
setts. This year she is a teaching associate 
in Spanish. Address: 140 S. East St., Am- 
herst, Mass. 01002. 

DIANE (COOKSEY) and Charles Kessler, 
67, became parents to Peter Nathan June 13. 
She worked from January to May as a 
lobbyist for the Civil Liberties Union of 
Massachusetts in the state’s capitol building. 
The Kesslers now live in Waitsfield, Vt., 
where Charles is minister of the local Fed- 
erated Church. 

Mrs. Mark H. Leff (CAROL SKALNIK) is 
executive director of the Cook County Spe- 
cial Bail Project, Chicago, Ill. The project 
is a non-profit, volunteer staffed organiza- 
tion, providing legal representation to de- 
fendants during their bail hearings. She 
will be the program’s only full-time admin- 
istrator this year, whereafter she will return 
to Harvard to complete her doctoral degree. 

John and DEBORAH WALWORTH Mill- 
key received J.D. degrees in June from 
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Columbia. She was designated a Harlan 
Fiske Stone Scholar. Both have accepted 
law firm posts in Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter K. Opper (ROBERTA 
LEINWAND) have moved to 538 Stratford 
Drive, Lexington, Ky. 40503. Peter finished 
his doctorate in American history at the 
University of North Carolina during the 
summer and is teaching history at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. Roberta completed the 
M.S. in social work in June at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina and is a clinical 
social worker in the Pediatric Inpatient 
Unit of the University of Kentucky Hospital. 

JACK V. ORTH and Noreen E. Nolan 
were married May 20 at Cambridge, Mass. 
He completed his alternative military serv- 
ice last summer and planned to return to 
Harvard Law School as a second year stu- 
dent this fall. 

THOMAS RENWICK received the J.D. 
May 26 from the University of Iowa. 

JOHN ROTHER and Jean Alexander were 
married June 17 in an old country church 
outside Baraboo, Wis. PETER PADEN and 
SKIP MAYERS sang, and Keith and Libby 
Olstad, Harkness directors during 1971-72, 
played recorders. Jean is a Wisconsin and 
Chicago Theological Seminary graduate. 
This fall John starts a four-year J.D.-Ph.D. 
combined degree program in law and pub- 
lic policy analysis at Pennsylvania. Jean is 
associate minister at the First United Meth- 
odist Church of Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Their address is 312 W. Logan St., Phil- 
adelphia 19144. 

SARA RUDDY is in the second year of 
law study at the University of Maryland. 

Mrs. Ernest (Mike) Underhill (BONNIE 
WISHNE) is primary teacher (grades 1-3) 
in an open space school, Oakview School, in 
Bolingbrook, IIl. 

JOHN W. WALDVOGEL has received the 
Mus.M. from the Manhattan School of 
Music. 
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RICHARD BOYE has his M.D. from Ohio 
State and has begun a three-year internship 
and residency in family medical practice at 
the Halifax District Hospital, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 


SOR TIE OLS SE PRT eT aOR 
Good Knight! 

Janet (Shibley) and Clark Hyde, 
both ’69, now live in Toledo (4104 
Burnham) where he is the new cur- 
ator at St. Matthew’s Episcopal 
Church. Last June they lived tem- 
porarily in Bowling Green, Ohio, 
where she became assistant profes- 
sor of psychology at Bowling Green 
State University. 

One night in June their golden re- 
triever, Guenever, disappeared. 
When the dog was still missing at 2 
a.m., Janet (who received the Ph.D. 
from Berkeley in September) and 
Clark (who was ordained a deacon 
last May 11 after receiving his A.M. 
in 1971 at Pacific School of Religion 
and his M.Div. in 1972 at the Church 
Divinity School of the Pacific) went 
through the neighborhood calling: 
“Here, Guenever.” 

Long before they finally found the 
dog, according to the Toledo Blade, 
the Hydes heard someone respond in 
a falsetto voice, “I’m over here, 


Lancelot.” 
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EDNA CHU has received the M.M. in 
piano from Indiana and is continuing study- 
ing there for the D.M.A. in piano pedagogy. 

ELEANOR COMINGS is teaching first 
grade in Frankfort, Mich., during 1972-73. 

NANCY DERR is an instructor in the 
European Division of the University of 
Maryland, teaching American history and 
English to GI’s. During 1971-72 she was sta- 
tioned in Izmir, Turkey, for five months and 
in Seville, Spain, for five months. She spent 
the past summer in Greece and planned to 
be married to a Greek citizen, Thanos 
Grigoriou. 

LUCY ALLEN Drickamer is teaching 
music this year in the Bennington, Vt., 
school system. Her husband, Lee, ’67, is 
an assistant professor of biology at Williams 
College. They live at Apt. H, Stetson Road, 
Williamstown, Mass. 02167. 

ORA FANT, sociology instructor at Vas- 
sar, has been named assistant to the Vassar 
president for black affairs. Her new job 
involves interpreting black students’ needs 
to the administration and administration 
policies to black members of the school’s 
community. She has been at Vassar since 
1971. 

ELLEN GAGNE has received the M.S. in 
educational research from Bucknell and is 
studying for her Ph.D. in psychology at 
Wisconsin. Address: 855 Witte Hall, A, Univ. 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 53706. 

SUSAN GARDNER left her job in the 
nuclear medicine department, Vanderbilt 
University, to begin medical school at the 
University of Tennessee in July. 

LYNNE OAKES Glikbarg received the 
M.S.U. in June from the University of Wash- 
ington School of Social Work. She is work- 
ing with teenagers in foster care for the 
Washington Department of Social and 
Health Services. Her husband (Bill, ’66) Is 
a Ph.D. candidate in computer science and 
hopes to receive his degree next spring. 
Address: 8418 36th Ave. N.E., Seattle, Wash. 
98115. 

LARRY GUY was principal clarinetist 
with the Colorado Philharmonic for the 1972 
summer season. 

DOUGLAS HARDY has received the 
M.L.S. from SUNY Geneseo. He began work 
in July as a librarian at the Cooperative 
College Center in Rochester. This is an 
extension program of SUNY Brockport. 

JOHN HECKENLIVELY has received the 
M.D. from the University of Colorado. 

RICHARD and CHRISTINA (SMITH) 
HERRING begin new occupations this fall. 
He’s teaching economics at the University of 
Pennsylvania and she is studying medicine 
at the Medical College of Pennsylvania. 

JAMES M. ISAACSON completed course 
work for the Ph.D. in musicology at the 
University of Illinois during the summer 
and in September went to Carrollton, Ga., 
as assistant professor of violin and music 
history at West Georgia College. 

DENNIS and KATHRYN (GANTZERT) 
KARSH are living in Branford, Conn. He is 
an intern at the Yale-New Haven Medical 
Center, and she is a psychologist in the 
Madison, Conn., schools. 

Mr. and Mrs. EDWARD McKELVEY 
(CAROLYN RIETH) are living in Williams- 
town, Mass., where he is teaching economics 
at Williams College. 

JOSEPH MALLOV has graduated from 
the University of Chicago Medical School 
and begun a medical internship at Cincin- 
nati General Hospital. 

STEVEN MOSSBROOK and Sandra Slade 
of Ontario, N. Y., were married June 10. 
She is a Bryn Mawr and Jefferson Medical 
College graduate, and is doing her intern- 
ship at Grady Memorial Hospital in Atlanta. 
He is doing graduate work at Georgia State. 

JOHN and Barbara RATHBUN are still 
living at 120 Ruskin Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
15213. He finished his third year of medical 
school in the spring and is considering fur- 
ther study in psychiatry after he gets his 
degree. As a bass soloist at St. Stephen’s, 
he performed in ‘“‘Amahl and the Night 
Visitors,” Mozart’s “Requiem,” Britten’s 
“Rejoice in the Lamb,” and part III of 
Handel's ‘‘Messiah.’”’ Last summer the Rath- 
buns camped in New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island and the Gaspe 
Peninsula. 
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“The choir showed the most refined group sound this listener 
has ever heard from collegiate or professional ensembles.’ 
Howard Klein, The New York Times 


“One would not hesitate to place it in a class with the leading 
professional ensembles of this continent—or any 
other continent."’ The Ottawa Journal 


“The foremost group in its category and one that gives more 
pleasure than most professional ensembles."' 


Raymond Ericson, The New York Times 


OBERLIN COLLEGE CHOIR RECORDS 


Enjoy Spirituals, Bach Cantatas, Brahms Motets right in your living room 
Your choice 9 Albums .. . Volumes 7-19 directed by Robert Foun- 
tain; Volume 20 by Harriet Simons. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE CHOIR 
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Two records $4.00 


OBERLIN COLLEGE CHOIR 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Please send me( ) Vol.7;( ) Vol.11;( ) Vol.12;( ) Vol. 19; Ce eVol. 26: 
( )Vol.17;( ) Vol. 18;( ) Vol. 19; ( ) Vol. 20 


Indicate quantity in parenthesis 


I enclose check for $ _... (Include 25 cents postage per volume. Discount $2.00 on the purchase of three 
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Mr. and Mrs. Thomas L. Roeder (JANICE 
WILLIAMS, MAT) moved to Denver in 
August. Tom has a research assistantship 
at Denver University and Janice is teaching 
junior high mathematics in Adams County 
School District #1. 

Mr. and Mrs. JEFFREY P. RUDOLPH 
(Jayne Sherman Rudolph, ’70) have moved 
to Connecticut. Jeff is a lawyer with the 
accounting firm of Lybrand, Ross Brothers, 
& Montgomery in New York City and Jamie 
is teaching first grade (in an ‘‘open class- 
room” situation) at the Greenwich Country 
Day School in Greenwich, Conn. 

JOHN SANDOR is lead tenor for the 
Metropolitan Opera Studio Company in New 
York City. He is also engaged as soloist 
for the coming year with Westchester 
Opera, Miami Opera Company, Bloomfield 
Opera, Manhattan Opera, and Amor Artists. 

BILL and JAYME SCHINDLER moved to 
San Diego, Calif., in August. He received 
his J.D. from Stanford and has joined the 
law firm of Luce, Forward, Hamilton and 
Scripps. The Schindlers are living at 17081 
W. Bernardo Dr., San Diego 92127. 

Dr. and Mrs. CHARLES SHEPARD (Ju- 
dith Greene, ’70) have moved to 1334 Ames 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. Chuck received the 
M.D. from Case Western Reserve in June 
and is interning at St. Paul Ramsey County 
Hospital. Judith is teaching at the Building 
Blocks Nursery and Day Care Center in 
St. Paul. 

MARK SIMCOX is an instructor of cello 
at the University of Evansville (Ind.) 

More on KIM SOLEZ: he received the 
M.D. in June “with honor and distinction in 
research” from the University of Rochester 
School of Medicine and Dentistry. He was 
awarded a $500 Borden Award for Under- 
graduate Medical Research concerning his 
work with high blood pressure, and has 
begun an internship in pathology at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. William Topp (M. LOUISE WHITE- 
SIDE) is teaching general music and strings 
in grades 2-8 of the Princeton Day School, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Mrs. Gregory A. Wiseman (GAIL MONT- 
GOMERY) is a lab technician in a research 
group, Department of Biochemistry, Indiana 
University Medical Center in Indianapolis. 


———— 


1967 


ee ee 

CURTISS BRAVINE is assistant band di- 
rector at St. Marys, W. Va. He teaches 
elementary instruments, has the junior high 
band, and assists with the high school band. 

J. MELVIN BUTLER expects to study at 
Eastman for the next two years. He is 
working toward a D.M.A. and lives in 
North Chili, N. Y. 

EDWARD DARELL is studying medicine 
at Rutgers. 

Capt. THOMAS DEWEY, U. S. Army, has 
been transferred to Seoul, Korea, for 13 
months at the staff judge advocate’s office. 
He is with the 8th Army. 

PAUL GOELLNER received the M.D. May 
26 from the University of Iowa and JUDITH 
KAPLAN Pogrebin was awarded the mas- 
ter’s degree in social work. 

During the past year DOROTHY A. JEN- 
KINS has been working in the harpsichord 
workshop of Kurt Wittmayer in Wolfrat- 
shausen, Germany, as a voicer. She hopes 
to learn other steps involved in harpsichord 
building. She has enjoyed “fringe benefits” 
of trips to Vienna and Frankfurt and the 
Opportunity to work with historical instru- 
ments. 

THOMAS JORDAN and Charlotte Drost of 
Arnhem, Holland, were married in Arnhem 
May 26. 

FRANCES GENTA was married May 27 
to John M. Killelea of Long Island. She 
teaches French and Spanish and he teaches 
art in separate Long Island high schools. 
Frances received the master’s in June from 
SUNY-Stony Brook, and John is a graduate 
of St. John’s, They spent the summer in 
Paris and planned to reside in Northport, 
el, this £41). 

ROBERT LABER has received a certifi- 
cate in administration and supervision from 
Southern Connecticut State College. This 
year he is supervisor of the performing arts 
(K-12) in the Arlington Public Schools, Ar- 
lington, Mass. 
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ROBERT K. REID, A.M., has a post-doc- 
toral research appointment for 1972-73 at the 
Cotton Disease Laboratory of Louisiana 
State University. 

MARY E. THOMPSON is teaching first 
grade at Whitingham. Vt. 

GERALD VON KORFF is studying law at 
Antioch Law School, Washington, D. C. 


1966 


Mrs. Darrel L. Barnes (SHERYLL Mc- 
MANUS) has been teaching piano at the St. 
Louis (Mo.) Institute of Music. 

SHARON DAVIS Gratto is director of The 
Capitol Flute Consort, a new chamber 
music ensemble in the Washington, D. C., 
area. The quintet includes Priscilla Fritter, 
68, and has performed as part of the Union 
United Methodist Church Abendmusik series 
and given concerts at the Phillips Collection 
and Washington Cathedral. The Phillips pro- 
gram included a quintet by Priscilla’s sister, 
Jean, who lives in Italy. The Consort also 
presents school programs and clinics. Sharon 
is living at 3403 Surrey Lane, Falls Church, 
Va. 22042. 

Since February, MARGUERITE ISKEN- 
DERIAN has been a librarian at Brooklyn 
College. 

Rev. M. MICHAEL MORSE, t, has become 
senior minister of the First Congregational 
Church, Montclair, N. J. He had been asso- 
ciate minister since 1970, and served for 
several months as interim senior minister. 
He is the former executive director of the 
College’s YMCA, Mike, his wife (CAROLYN 
ANN ERBES) and their children, Charles 
Michael, 10, and Michele Anne, 8, are living 
at 18 Vera Pl., Montclair 07042. 

Mr. and Mrs. CHRISTOPHER L. MUH- 
LERT (A.M.) (Jan Keene Muhlert, A.M. 
67) have a son, Michael Keene, borne May 
23. Chris is teaching drawing and design at 
the Corcoran School of Art and Jan is an 
assistant curator at the National Collection 
of Fine Arts, Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington. Wo. G, 

GAIL SLATKIN Ornstein has received 
the master’s in public administration from 
Kent State. 

GREGORY SCHOEPFLE and Ivy Ellen 
Broder of the Bronx were married May 29 
at Long Island, N. Y. She is a Hunter 
graduate and has a master’s in economics 
from SUNY-Stony Brook, where she is 
studying for a Ph.D. He is assistant pro- 
fessor of economics and a research associate 
in the urban and policy sciences program at 
Stony Brook. 


TRANSCRIPTS COST $1 
Requests for transcripts of your record 
at Oberlin should be addressed to the 
Office of the Registrar/Peters Hall/Ob- 
erlin College/Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
There is a fee of $1.00 for each tran- 
script requested by mail. Payment 
should be sent with the request. Because 
of chance of error, phone requests are 
discouraged. To speed the accurate an- 
swering of requests, please give: current 
name and address; full name used at 
Oberlin (maiden name, if applicable); 
division at Oberlin (A. & S. or Conser- 
vatory); year of graduation or with- 
drawal; number of transcripts to be 
sent to each recipient, with the full ad- 
dress for each; date transcript is re- 
quired (should be more than a week 
from date of request). 


David and ANN GUNDERSHEIMER Ti- 
love announce the birth of Adam Samuel on 
Jan, 24. She has temporarily stopped work- 
ing. David is deputy director of the Bucks 
County (Pa.) Legal Aid Society. 

Mr. and Mrs. THOMAS TOWNSEND 
(MARY JANE WILDER) are living in Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. For 1972-73, Mary Jane is 
a part-time instructor in French at Delta 
College, University Center, Mich. Tom is 
teaching speech at Central Michigan Uni- 
versity. 

DAVID TRAVERS is assistant professor 
of philosophy at Nasson College, Springvale, 
Maine. He received the Ph.D. from Ohio 
State last March. 

ROBERT A. WILLIAMS will begin in 
November post doctoral research involving 
intense pion beams at the New Los Alamos 
(N. M.) Meson Physics Facility. He re- 
ceived his Ph.D. in nuclear chemistry last 
June from Carnegie-Mellon. 

WILLIAM WINN and Mary Ann Mahnke 
of Wenona, Ill. were married May 20 at 
Cheviot, Ohio. She is a graduate of Han- 
over College. They are living in Colerain 
Township, Ohio. 


1965 


JOHN R. BATES recently graduated first 
in his class from Arizona State University 
College of Law and received the Armstrong 
award for outstanding academic achieve- 
ment. He has a Reginald Heber Smith fel- 
lowship to work as an attorney with the 
Tempe, Ariz., OEO legal services program. 
His wife (Judith Taylor, ’68) is working 
towards her M.A. in European history at 
Arizona State. She has an NDEA fellowship 
and is active in Women’s Liberation. 

DOUGLAS CLARKE has a new position as 
physicist at Lawrence Livermore Laboratory 
in Livermore, Calif. 

Dr. and Mrs. R. R. Crichton (EVELYN 
SCHWAB), who live at 48 Lutzelsteiner 
Weg, Berlin 33, Germany, announce the 
birth of Gillian Ruth, June 6. 

ARTHUR M. KINGDON has been ap- 
pointed instructor in sociology at Colby 
College. During the past two years he was 
a lecturer at Chicago State College and an 
instructor at the City College of Chicago. 

DEBORAH LOFT is teaching art history 
at the College of Marin, Kentfield, Calif. 

Ms. SUSAN (HAMMOCK) Ramshaw has 
been working since 1970 as program direc- 
tor at the University of California’s (Ber- 
keley) Student Health Contraception Clinic 
and Pregnancy Counseling Service. In April 
she presented a paper on her work to the 
American College Health Association at its 
annual meeting in Atlanta, Ga. 

KARINE SCHOMER is a visiting lecturer 
in Hindi in the Asian Studies Department 
at the University of Illinois. She is a Ph.D. 
candidate at the University of Chicago in 
the Dept. of South Asian Languages and 
Civilization. Address: c/o Asian Studies 
Dept., 1208 W. California, Urbana, Ill. 61801. 

JEROME SENTURIA received the Ph.D. 
in mathematical statistics from Purdue in 
June. He has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of statistics and agronomy at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Mr. and Mrs. GUY SMITH (CAROLYN 
DOGGETT) have announced the arrival of 
Guy Loren on June 16. They call him Larry. 

Ron and PEGGY BIERER Shapera and 
their two children, Wendy, 4, and Bobby, 1, 
have moved to Montreal, Quebec. He is 
returning to Montreal Children’s Hospital as 
assistant professor of pediatrics and micro- 
biology. 

Mr. and Mrs. THOMAS WOLANIN (Bar- 
bara Boese, ’66) have moved to 3A Univer- 
sity Houses, Madison, Wis. 53705. Tom is 
teaching in the government department and 
Barbara is a graduate assistant and Ph.D. 
student in art history at the University of 
Wisconsin. 
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Mrs. J. Bradford Blaneard (SUSAN HAY- 
WARD) is a research analyst with Frederick 
Atkins, Inc., in New York Clty 
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LINDA LOUISE PARSONS and DONALD 
L. COHN, both of Cambridge, Mass., were 
married July 22 in Moline, Ill. She is an 
elementary school teacher in Concord, 
Mass., and he is working on a doctoral thesis 
in mathematics and is an assistant profes- 
sor at Suffolk University, Boston. 

ROGER EMANUELS begins a new teach- 
ing job this fall at the University of Cal- 
ifornia, Santa Cruz. 

Dr. WILLIAM N. GOLDSTEIN has com- 
pleted his psychiatry residency in New 
York and he and his wife have moved to 
Rockville, Md. He is working primarily 
with inpatients at Chesnut Lodge. 

TOM and Jane (Eveleth, ’66) HOPKINS 
announce the birth of their second child, 
Catherine Chapin, June 19. They live in 
Brunswick, Maine. 

CHRISTOPHER J. PARKER has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor at the State Uni- 
versity College, Brockport, New York. 

KAROL SUE GAGSTETTER was married 
Aug. 6 to Charles Reddington, assistant pro- 
fessor of art at Indiana State University, 
Terre Haute. She finished undergraduate 
and Mus.M. degrees in piano performance 
at the University of Illinois, where she was 
a student of Stanley Fletcher and worked 
as a pianist with the New Music Choral 
Ensemble under the direction of Kenneth 
Gaburo. She also plays harpsichord, and 
has appeared in Shakespeare multi-media 
performances at the Indianapolis Art Mu- 
seum. She is an instructor of class piano 
and faculty accompanist at Indiana State. 
Address: R.R. #2, Box 229, Farmersburg, 
Ind. 47850. 

JANCIE ROSS is working the Department 
of Health Affairs at the University Research 
Corporation, Arlington, Va. Address: 4201 
So. 3lst Street, #539, Arlington, Va. 22206. 

JOHN M. RUSSELL, assistant professor of 
music at Norwich University and conductor 
of the Vermont Philharmonic during its 
past season, played the dedication concert 
for a new pipe organ at Christ Episcopal 
Church, Montpelier, Vt. He is organist- 
choirmaster at the church. John and his 
wife (Susan Hayden, ’65) and son, David, 
reside in Montpelier. 

Mrs. Thomas Shih (HEATHER BANKS) 
has a teaching assistantship in the depart- 
ment of English (2 sections freshman 
English) at the University of Maryland. 

HOUGHTON D. WETHERALD, A.M., as- 
sistant professor in the College of General 
Studies at Rochester (N. Y.) Institute of 
Technology, was selected a 1972 Distin- 
guished Young Teacher at RIT by a commit- 
tee of students, faculty and administrators. 
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DAVID BRITTON is a full-time instructor 
of organ and harpsichord at Whittier Col- 
lege. He also has joined the roster of organ- 
ists at Concert Management: Artist Recitals, 
Inc., and is a candidate for the D.M.A. at 
Eastman. 

TERRY MacDOUGALL is assistant pro- 
fessor in government and foreign affairs, 
University of Virginia. Address: 113 Mimosa 
Drive, Charlottesville, Va. 22903. 

JAMES PAUL has become associate con- 
ductor of the Kansas City Philharmonic. 
Michael Charry, ’52, was previously an- 
nounced as the orchestra’s principal guest 
conductor. James will continue to live in 
St. Louis where he conducts several civic 
performing groups and teaches at Webster 
College in Webster Groves, a St. Louis 
suburb. 

Mrs. Nelson C. Smith (KAREN BRYANT 
SMITH) was a visiting lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Victoria (British Columbia) dur- 
ing the immer and is an adult education 
teacher for the Saanich School Board this 
ay 


KENNETH M. WEISS is a research asso- 


ciate in the University of Michigan Medical 
School's department of human genetics. He 
recentiy received the Ph.D. in physical an- 


thropology from -M and expects to be an 


U 
nt professor at the Center for Demo- 
la 


£Tapnic and Population Genetics, University 
of Texas (Houston) Medical Center, next 
r or 

ROY and Elizabeth WIXSON have an- 
J ced the birth of their second son, 
J Roy, last Jan, 14 


EV TEMBER/OCTOBER 1972 


Phil and ROBERTA KAESEMEYER Brown 


have moved to Princeton, N.J. He is attend- 
Sa Woodrow Wilson School. 

' Music, Inc.,” including pianist STAN 
COWELL, was in eeaincnes at Bowiine 
Green (Ohio) State University for a few 
days during 1971-72, sponsored by a grant 
from the National Endowment for the Arts. 
The jazz quartet was formed in 1969 and its 
stay on the BGSU campus was chronicled 
In “A Jazz Residency” by Wendell Jones, 
Bowling Green instructor of percussion, in 
June’s Instrumentalist. 

HELEN and Bill JONES-Kerby are living, 
along with their two cats, in a “lovely little 
house”’ outside Hamburg, Germany. She is 
taking vocal methods courses in prepara- 
tion for the State Private Music Teacher’s 
Examination, which is necessary for Ger- 
man college-level teaching. In 1971 she 
passed her concert exam with honors in 
vocal performance at the Staatliche Hoch- 
schule fur Musik in Hamburg. She has per- 
formed in local churches and been active in 
avant-garde music. Bill has completed his 
“habilitation,” a thesis establishing eligibil- 
ity for full professor. He is doing further 
mathematics research and, according to her, 
“it looks as if we will stay in Germany for 
some time.’’ 

BRENDA KIESSLING has received the 
M.D. from George Washington and is serv- 
ing her internship at Emanuel Hospital, 
Portland, Ore. 

Rev. LAURENCE G. LANDERS, t, is min- 
ister of Christian education at Flossmoor 
(Ill.) Community Church. He is one of six 
full-time staff members at the 1,800-mem- 
ber, non-denominational church. His wife, 
Jean, is a vocal elementary music teacher 
in the Glenwood (Ill.) School District. They 
have three sons: Ted, a high school sopho- 
more; Tom, a 7th grader; and Phil, in the 
5th grade. Larry is one of nine members of 
the National Committee on Standards for 
Church Educators of the United Church of 
Christ as well as several other professional 
committees and boards. He continues as 
chairman of a Flossmoor area recycling 
project which gathers some 120,000 pounds 
of paper, glass and tin each month. 

DELORIS PLUM is a cellist with the 
North Carolina Symphony Orchestra this 
season. 

WILLIAM J. STEVENSON has received a 
Ph.D. from Rutgers. 
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DICK, t, and Jane (Matchett, ’60) HER- 
RINGTON became parents to John Freder- 
ick, June 23. Dick was in Gezer, Israel dur- 
ing part of July and August, working on an 
archaelogical excavation. The Herringtons, 
including Linda, 8, and Laura, 4, live in 
Elmore, Ohio. 

ALLEN HUSZTI is visiting assistant pro- 
fessor of music at Sweet Briar for 1972-73. 
During 1971-72 he was part-time instructor 
in music at Mount Ida Junior College, New- 
ton Center, Mass., and acting chairman of 
the music department at Emerson College, 
Boston. 

DIANA KORZENIK has received the Ed.D. 
from Harvard. Her major was in children’s 
art teaching. In June she joined the De- 
partment of Child Study at Tufts Univer- 
sity, where she is also Curriculum Director 
of Title III Education Project, Lincoln 
Filene Center. 

Dr. ARTHUR LESTER has joined three 
other physicians in the practice of obstetrics 
and gynecology in Washington, DraGy and 
Silver Spring, Md. 

CONSTANCE OBENHAUS was married 
April 22 to Dr. Arnold Goldberg in Chicago. 
They are living at 2210 N. Sedgwick, Chi- 
cago 60614. 

BRENDA RANDOLPH has become asso- 
ciate professor of music education at Wichi- 


ta State. Formerly she was associate pro- 
fessor of music at the University of Wis- 
consin (La Crosse), where students last 
spring selected her as the first women to 
receive the school’s Excellence in Teaching 
Award 
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NaUINILOIN 
SALZBURG 


IN 


Dec Zon ll /2nIc 
Ide Onmloyes 


Families Included 


Cost from New York 
$399 per person 


Includes round-trip air fare, hotel, two 
meals per day, two concerts, two full- 
day excursions to Salzkammergut and 
Innsbruck, 


For further information write or call 


Alumni Association 

Bosworth Hall 

Oberlin, Ohio 44074 

Phone (216) 774-1221, Ext. 2275 


Will 
Oberlin 
SURVIVE 


without 
your gift to the 
Oberlin Annual Fund 


Yes. But survival is not the question at 
Oberlin as it is at a growing number of 
independent colleges. Oberlin has 
many more applicants than spaces. Its 
endowment is still substantial. Oberlin 
can survive a long time without alumni 
gifts. But if Oberlin is to remain a lead- 
er in higher education it must have 
your support this year and every year. 


Do you want Oberlin 
merely to survive 
or to lead? That is the 
question. Send your check 
or pledge to the 


Oberlin Annual Fund 


c/o Treasurer, Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
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J. RODNEY SCHMIDT, violinist, has re- 
ceived the D.M.A. from the University of 
Colorado. 

Mr. and Mrs. Todd R. Sliker (GRETCHEN 
ZEITER) have moved to Boulder, Colo. 
Gretchen received the Ph.D. in educational 
psychology from Case Western Reserve last 
January, interned in school psychology in 
the Denver public schools during the spring, 
and is now a psychologist with the Jeffer- 
son County Public Schools in Colorado. 

RAEBURN WALLEN, t, associate profes- 
sor of Christian education and religion at 
Findlay College, and his wife, Marcelene, 
a third grade teacher at a Findlay elemen- 
tary school, have been selected as Danforth 
Associates. The appointment is for life, and 
the Wallens join 2,500 other Danforth Asso- 
ciates presently in the program which pro- 
vides modest stipends for special projects 
and educational conferences. 


1960 


Rev. WILLIAM ROGERS FORTNER, t, 
was a member of the U. S. delegation to the 
quadrennial meetings of the International 
Association for Religious Freedom, Aug. 18- 
24, at Heidelberg, Germany. He is minister 
of the Unitarian Society of New Brunswick, 
INGE 

Mrs. Henry F. Klein (CECELIA FORD) 
has her Ph.D. in art history from Columbia 
and is assistant professor of art at Oakland 
University, Rochester, Mich. 

MARJORIE WOLFE has two part-time 
jobs in Ann Arbor, Mich. She is secretary 
of the Educational Day Care Program, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Director of Project 
Community Education at the Ecology Cen- 
ter. 

BENJAMIN SEVITCH, assistant professor 
of speech and theatre at SUNY Plattsburgh’s 
College of Arts and Sciences, has received 
the Ph.D. from Indiana University. His 
dissertation was directed by Robert Gray 
Gunderson, *41 A.M., who, as a former 
Oberlin faculty member, taught Benjamin’s 
first course in speech. Benjamin also has 
been involved in ecology, having taught 
sections of SUNY Plattsburgh’s basic course 
in environmental studies. 


1959 


JEROME MANDEL and family moved to 
Clemson, S. C., at the end of July. He has 
become an associate professor of English 
at Clemson University. 

DANIEL MARIN has received the Ph.D. 
in English from the University of Iowa. 

BARBARA LOVELAND Takahashi (wife 
of Mark, ’58) of Bound Brook, N. J., is 
teaching reading at Hunterdon Central High 
School, Flemington, N. J. 

ROBERTA WENTLING is assistant pro- 
fessor of voice at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. 


1958 


WILLIAM C. BROOKS has been elected 
financial vice president of the U. S. Trust 
Co. in Boston. He joined the bank in 
1967 as assistant vice president and later be- 
came treasurer. 

Richard and JEAN LAVES Hellie an- 
nounce the birth of their son, Benjamin 
Edward, on May 20 in Chicago, Il. 

BARRY MOGUL, vice president of Ken- 
roy Inc., has won the Stewart B. Matthews 
Salesman of the Year Award for 1972. This 
is the second time he has won the Chicago 
Real Estate Board award. Barry heads 
Kenroy’s residential land sales department 
and is engaged in the acquisition and assem- 
bly of large land tracts for major devel- 
opers in the Chicago area. He joined the 
company in 1965. 

Since February, Mrs. Robert L. Pendleton 
(ELSA WALTHER) has been Young Adult 
Service and Periodicals librarian at the 
Whittier, Calif., Public Library. 


PHILLIP SPURGEON, acting music di- 
rector for the past year of the Midland- 
Odessa (Tex.) Symphony Orchestra, has 
been named professor of music at Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. The new job 
involves no teaching responsibilities since 
his assignment is to conduct the FSU Sym- 
phony Orchestra, largely comprised of 
faculty members, and the university opera 
company. He turned down a two-year con- 
tract offered last spring by unanimous vote 
of the Midland-Odessa orchestra’s conductor 
search committee. 


1957 


ELEANOR R. HALL has become an as- 


sistant professor of psychology at the Behr- 
end campus of Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, Erie. 

CHARLES A. ROBISON, practicing at- 
torney and managing partner in the law 
firm of Wilcox, Robison and Dandenault in 
Albion and Battle Creek, Mich., is a candi- 
date for the Marshall, Mich., board of 
education. 

Dr. and Mrs. JOHN A, STEPHENSON and 
their three sons, John, 7, Graham, 5, and 
Taft, 3, have moved to Lynchburg, Va. Dr. 
Stephenson began a private pediatrics prac- 
tice there July 3. 


1956 


JOHN F. LAWRENCE has become chief of 
the Los Angeles Times’ Washington (D. C.) 
Bureau. He joined the Times in 1968, fol- 
lowing 12 years with the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, the last three as assistant managing 
editor in charge of its Pacific Coast edition. 
He and his wife, Elinor, ’58; daughter, 
Deborah, 15; sons, Wesley, 13, David, 8, and 
William, 3, are living in Falls Church, Va. 

JOHN MILLER, lecturer on writing at 
Hunter College, was author of “Return of 
the Beaver” in Natural History’s June/July 
issue. He studied more than 50 beaver col- 
onies along the Massachusetts-Vermont 
border since 1968, concentrating on the 
animals’ behavior and effects of their pond 
making on the local environment. The ar- 
ticle chronicles the beavers’ return to 
heavily populated Eastern states, an event 
which has scientists and farmers alike con- 
fused. 

ALFRED J. ONETO Jr. has been named 
principal of Fairfield Woods junior high 
school, Fairfield, Conn. He had been ad- 
ministrative assistant for research and pub- 
lic information in the Fairfield school sys- 
tem since 1963. He and his wife, the former 
JEAN DELLER, and their three school age 
daughters, live in Fairfield. 

GEORGE VON DER MUHLL, assistant 
professor of politics at the University of 
California (Santa Cruz), his wife (CELIA 
LEIGHTON), and their two children are 
spending 1972-73 at Makerere University in 
Kampala, Uganda. He has a second Ful- 
bright. His first was in 1956 for two years 
at the London School of Economics, 


1955 


JUDITH ALBERTI is completing her doc- 
toral dissertation at Berkeley after three 
years in London. 

DONALD BOOTHMAN, bass-baritone vo- 
calist, gave a recital June 11 at the National 
Gallery of Art. The program included works 
by Herman Berlinski, Max Roger, Othmar 
Schoeck and Rachmaninoff. According to 
Robert Evett in the June 12 Evening Star, 
“Boothman has a remarkably pure and 
beautiful bass-baritone voice, which he con- 
trols with superb artistry.” 

FRAN (ROBINSON) and EDWARD DIE- 
TIKER, along with Lori, 11, Leslie, 6, and 
Kristen, 2, have moved to Bakersfield, Calif. 
Edward resigned as associate professor of 
clinical psychology at Ohio University to 
become professor of psychology at Cali- 
fornia State College (Bakersfield). He has 
responsibility for developing a new MS. 
program in community-clinical psychology. 

EVELYN LAWLAH Fears (Mrs. Ernest D. 
Jr.) and Mrs. Benjamin Brown won two of 
the four seats to last June’s State Republi- 
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ean convention in Roanoke and the GOP 
National Convention at Miami, representing 
the fourth district of Virginia. Evelyn’s 
husband is the top man in Virginia’s Selec- 
tive Service administration and she teaches 


piano, music theory and public school music 
at Norfolk State College. | 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman Morse (LOIS WEIN- WI N 
STEIN) received J.D. degrees in June from 


Suffolk University Law School, Boston, 


after attending evening classes for four 
years. They and their two children, Peter, 
11, and Julie, 9, live in West Newton, Mass. 


Norman is founder and president of The 


Guardian Corp., automotive products manu- 
facturers, and Lois works in advertising. 
Rutgers University has awarded the Ed.D. 


to CAROL A. ROGERS. 


JULIA LEEDOM Lindenmaier was mar- 
ried to Robert C. Van Ravenswaay June 24. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ravenswaay and her two sons, : 
13, and Laurence, ; : 


Leonard, 10, are living 


at 241 Haverford Ave., Swarthmore, Pa. 
19081. NUARY C) ae 


1954 
Mrs. Peter ie Mattson (LEILA OTT) is 
eae tbrary ee CW. Rost An “open” event for alumni, parents and friends of Oberlin. A 
chance for newcomers to learn about the College. Activities run 
1953 trom 5 p.m. Jan 12 to 1 p.m. Jan. 14. Free time for social hours, 


Mrs. THERESA TOTZAUER Shank (wife 
of Barry, 54) has been appointed to a five- 
year term on the Greenville, N. C., school 
board. She is a professional musician who 
teaches privately and is also a licensed and 
active real estate broker in Greenville. Her 
husband is a faculty member in the School 
of Music, East Carolina University. The 
Shanks have three school-age boys, Michael, 
Mark and Timothy. 

LYLE SMITH III received the MS. in 
L.S. last spring from Case Western Reserve FACULTY: 


concerts, athletic events, discussions with faculty and students. 


Richard Schoonmaker, professor of 


fee eS 2 2 CWRU brary. Kyoshi Ikeda, professor of sociology: chemistry: MOLECULAR ARCHITEC- 
ARE THE HYPHENATED AMERICANS TURE—THE ULTIMATE SYNTHESIS OF 
1952 A NEW BREED? Panel discussion of FORM AND FUNCTION. A layman's 
Mrs. Wares Ishaq (DOROTHY “BETH” counselors from Indian-American, four through the hemoglobin molecule 
VILLARS) has been teaching fourth grade Asian-American, Hispanic-American, with a side trip to HO. 
in the Gaston, Ore., public schools since _ . a Ag . 
1971. Her husband is teaching and studying Afro American and Appalachian-White Jack Scott, chairman of physical educa- 
at Portland State University this year. Their American groups. tion: SPORT AND POLITICS. An exam- 
eldest, Rob, is a sophomore in high F lay inet Pea lier: : ti ra ' fleck d 
school and youngest, Becky, a first grader. Phyllis Glazier, instructor in English: ination of how sport reflects an 
They are living in Forest Grove, Ore. STONE LIONS ROAR WHEN A VIRGIN reinforces the values of the American 
LAVERN J. WAGNER has purchased a wy spe ie a 
Sede) Quincy, Til. where he 1s PASSES. Stereotyped characters and political system. Particular emphasis 
chairman of the music department at attitudes in academic folklore betray will be given to masculine/feminine 
yc ollece. ee os ee ee built ie a bias against women as professionals issues in sport, the revolt of the black 
, wl ooms, ireplaces, large music ; : : A 
room, Gacy ag and will give room for or serious students. Does it subtly athlete, the mass media, and the in- 
the 15 members of the familv.’” Address: reflect or influence reality? fluence of the counter-culture. 
1419 Locust St., Quincy, Ill. 62301. 
Mrs. Charles F. Wood (E. JOANNE 
BLACK) is a part-time vocal music teacher 
at Bennett Elementary School, Onteora 
Central School District, Boiceville, N. Y. 
I rr eran a pee ger) an rend rs mln ee aon ara ee me | 


REGISTRATION FORM 


Oberlin Alumni Association 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Please make_—______ reservations for me at $10 apiece for the Winter 
Weekend, January 12-14, 1973. My check for $_is enclosed. (Checks 
payable to Oberlin College.) Also, please reserve the following for me at 


CORRECTION: Dr. JOHN E. MACK has 
been promoted to professor of psychiatry at 
Harvard Medical School’s Cambridge 
(Mass.) Hospital. He is a clinical teacher 
and administrator in the hospital’s psychi- 
atric services unit, which he initially organ- 
ized in 1966. Since then the unit has be- 
come an independent department within the 
Medical School. Presently he is working on a 
biographical study of T. E. Lawrence, based 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
upon psychological and historical research. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Selected portions of his work have been the Oberlin Inn for nights: 
bublished in psychiatric journal The July ' P : f10 . : 
August ht ttle A identified him. Single at $13 pernight —_ Double at $18 per night 
SCQUELINE ee pes shag Single P17 per night ____ Double at $2] per night 
\WO-year-old daughter and her ‘‘life style ie , : 
has changed a bit.” Jackie is an auditorium 
teacher in the Detroit public schools 

JOHN MALLET has been appointed to Name — —— - a pores ee . 
the Georgia Psychologists’ Advisory Coun- 
Ci) which reports to the state’s governor = 2 = a — eines 
and board of human resources. John and 
nis wife Mary, were hosts to Nancy Kahle tate ; 
and Caro] Kirkpatrick both ’72, during the | 
Music Educators’ National Conference in | ere cee Sint Nes Gai IONE SO seen nian Atom eeaies Se GR See ee ieee Em ae ee ee 
At arita last March 


ROLAND PRATT, English teacher at Sag- 
inaw (Mich.) High School, spent 1971-72 on 
his first sabbatical leave. He received a 
second master’s degree, this one in English, 
at Colorado State University, and traveled 
throughout Europe during April and part of 
May. In August he planned to take a wind- 
jammer cruise through the Caribbean. In 
the fall of ’71 he “‘graduated’’ temporarily 
by teaching a junior college freshman com- 
position course, which was ‘hectic but 
enjoyable in that order.” 


1950 


EARLE BOARDMAN has moved from 
Platteville, Wis., to Greeley, Colo., and has 
started his own business as piano technician 
and violin repairman. 

July’s Eternity Magazine contained “Two 
Lovers and Twenty-Two More,” twelve 
poems by CAROLYN BERGLUND KEEFE. 
She is assistant professor of speech and di- 
rector of forensics at West Chester (Pa.) 
State College and an M.A. candidate in 
theology at Villanova. She and her husband, 
FREDERICK, their 15 year-old son and 18 
year-old daughter live in Upper Darby. 

H. WESLEY KING and his oldest son are 
living in Endwell, N. Y. Wes is vice pres- 
ident of Knapp Associates Inc., a Berkshire 
Life Insurance Co. agency with offices in 
Binghamton, N. Y., and Ridgewood, N. J. 

ROY McCLENDON has a Ford Foundation 
Fellowship for advanced studies in the doc- 
toral program in political science at Arizona 
State. He has been a faculty member at 
the University of New Hampshire. 

RICHARD SUTCH is supervisor of music 
of the public schools in Austin, Tex. 


1949 


GERALD BURNS has been named direc- 
tor of ICI America, Inc.’s legal department 
and will retain the post of assistant general 
counsel. ICI America was formed Jan. 1, 
1972, by the merger of Atlas Chemical In- 
dustries and the original ICI America. Ger- 
ald joined the former Atlas company as an 
attorney in the legal department in 1961, 
and has been the company’s assistant gen- 
eral counsel since November 1968. He and 
his wife (JEANNE BOUVET) and their two 
children live in Longwood, Wilmington, Del. 

ERNEST EDDY has been promoted to 
manager of the Conleys Store in Mansfield, 
Ohio, and he and his wife (Jane Lose, ’48) 
moved there (177 Wolf Road) from Medina 
in July. 

Mrs. MARCEIL DORSEY Jackson, young 
adult librarian at Bloomingdale Regional 
Branch of the New York Public Library, has 
been named one of the five best storytellers 
for 1972. The honor was announced at the 
NYPL’s Annual Storytelling Symposium on 
Staten Island last summer. 

ALFRED B. HEILBRUN, professor of psy- 
chology at Emory University’s Psychological 
Center, is a visiting professor at the Univer- 
sity of London this fall. He is investigating 
European research on schizophrenics, and 
will study the methodology and problems 
of such research in London and Copen- 
hagen. 


1948 


ZENITH HENKIN Gross (Mrs. Sidney) 
has been named director of editorial re- 
search services for RCA. Zenith, who at- 
tended the College in 1944-45 and was editor 
of the Oberlin Review, is responsible for 
all editorial research activities for the RCA 
public affairs staff. 

MARTHA REDFIELD Koch is administer- 
ing the Consumer Expenditure Program in 
Athens, Ga., and surrounding towns. The 
program is being conducted by the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census and is considered a 
major factor in revising the nation’s con- 
sumer price index. She is responsible for 
having 60 families keep a detailed record of 
their daily expenditures. 

MARY BONSTEEL Tachau, who teaches 
history at the University of Louisville, was 
a discussion leader ata workshop on ‘““Wom- 
en’s Pages for the Seventies” at the Univer- 
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“sponsored by the 


sity of Kentucky. The program was co- 
Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association Foundation and ex- 
plored ways of making the content, organ- 
ization and appearance of women’s pages 
responsive to the needs and attitudes of 
women in the 1970's. 


1946 


Rev. ERSTON BUTTERFIELD has been 
elected to his second 3-year term as con- 
ference minister of the 381-church Illinois 
Conference of the United Church of Christ. 
He also is president of the Illinois Council 
of Churches. 

PRATT BYRD is one of 47 senior State 
Department officers selected for advanced 
training during 1972-73. He will be in the 
senior seminar of the Department’s Foreign 
Service Institute. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. BURR CLIFFORD, t, and 
daughter Jeanne returned home to George- 
town, Tex., in mid-July following six weeks 
in England. Son John graduated from Per- 
kins School of Theology in May, and is 
serving his first church assignment near 
Dallas. Son David continues work in a com- 
bined medical and research program. 

Miss JANE YEALY, reading specialist for 
the Loyalsock School District, Williamsport, 
Pa., has received the Ed.D. from Laurence 
University, Sarasota, Fla. She also is a part- 
time member of the continuing education 
staff at Pennsylvania State University. 


1945 


Mrs. Vincent R. Gray (MARY BROWN) 
is teaching secondary French and German 
at Mana College (high school), Wellington, 
New Zealand. 


1943 


Rev. ROBERT H. TAYLOR, t, celebrated 
the beginning of his 33rd year June 25 as 
minister of Howland Community Church, 
near Warren, Ohio. He began serving the 
church while a G.S.T. student at Oberlin in 
1940. At that time his parish numbered 150. 
Today it has 1,200 members. 


1942 


ANN BOWEN, associate professor of 
music at Lake Forest, spent five weeks at 
the International Academy of the Arts in 
Pollensa, Mallorca, last summer studying 
and practicing piano with Louis Crowder, 
her former professor at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. She was in Pollensa during the an- 
nual festival and attended many of the con- 
certs. From there she went to London, 
Dublin and Shannon and returned to Lake 
Forest in early September. 


1940 


Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Daniel W. Boxwell 
(JESSIE ISAACS) have moved to Prophets- 
town, Ill., where they are serving the Lyn- 
don and Prophetstown Congregational and 
United Church of Christ churches. Son Da- 
vid, ’71, is in the University of Cincinnati’s 
College of Medicine and was married in 
August to Mary Babs DeMeritt, ’74. Mr. 
Boxwell was formerly minister of the Olivet, 
Mich., First Congregational United Church 
of Christ and campus minister at Olivet 
College. 

MARY MacGREGOR Malich and her two 
daughters are living in Palo Alto, Calif. 
Mary is a social worker with the San Mateo 
County Public Health and Welfare Depart- 
ment and has a caseload of 60 in the natural 
parents’ unit of the adoption division. 
Daughter Jane will be a sophomore at Occi- 
dental in the fall. Daughter Nancy is at- 
tending an alternative high school asso- 
ciated with Palo Alto’s Unitarian Church. 

BARBARA WELLS, dean of the faculty at 
Vassar, received the honorary L.H.D. from 
Marymount College, Tarrytown, N. Y., May 
21. She also delivered the school’s com- 
mencement address. 


1939 


Mr. and Mrs. DAVID S. BURGESS and 
family have returned to the U. S. after six 
years in Bangkok, Thailand. He is with 
UNICEF and served as deputy regional di- 
rector for East Asia and Pakistan while in 
Thailand, and now is working at UNICEF 
headquarters in New York City. The Bur- 
gesses are living in Upper Montclair, N. J., 
with son Steve, 14, who attends Montclair 
High School. Their daughter, Mrs. Laurel 
Koritz, ’67, lives in Everett, Mass., son John, 
‘72, is working for an English language 
newspaper in Thailand, and daughter Genie, 
19, is attending Pitzer College, Claremont, 
Calit: 

DORIS KEMPES has been promoted to 
assistant vice president at the Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, Il. 


1938 


J. ARTHUR CAMPBELL, chemistry chair- 
man at Harvey Mudd College since the 
college first began operations in 1957, was 
awarded the honorary Sc.D. at Beaver 
College. 


1935 


WALTER W. HELLER, Regents’ Professor 
of Economics at the University of Minneso- 
ta, was chairman of the search committee 
that selected C. Arthur Williams Jr., Min- 
nesota faculty member since 1952, as dean 
of the University’s College of Business Ad- 
ministration. Williams was associate dean 
during the past academic year and acting 
dean during 1970-71. The search committee 
considered 166 applications for the position. 

Miss ESTHER SCHMIDT, accounting and 
purchasing agent for Economy Machine 
Tool Corp., Willoughby, Ohio, is president- 
elect of the Cleveland Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Society of Women Accountants. She 
first joined the organization in 1949, and has 
held several other offices. Her term is 
effective during 1973-74, 


Moving? 

If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not nec- 
essary. 


Name Class 
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Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 
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1934 


Nee ee ee 

EMIL HOLZ has become chairman of the 
music education department at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

After 21 years as the first and only rector 
of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church, Columbus, 
Ohio, the Rev. ELDRED JOHNSTON, t, has 
become executive of the city’s new Coun- 
seling Center. He will continue as rector 
emeritus of St. Mark’s until his retirement 


Dec. 3. 


1932 


Mrs. VERA SMITH McComb was honored 
at a retirement dinner May 31 by about 125 
friends, relatives and co-workers. Most re- 
cently she taught mathematics and English 
at McCormick Middle School, Huron, Ohio, 
and has a total of 17 years in Huron class- 
rooms. She also served eight years on the 
community’s board of education. 

Mr. and Mrs. HENRY W. PARSONS were 
present at the marriage of their daughter, 
Linda Louise, to Donald L. Cohn, both ’64, 
on July 22 in Moline, Ill. Linda is teaching 
elementary school in Concord, Mass., and 
her husband is working on a doctoral thesis 
in mathematics and is an assistant professor 
at Suffolk University, Boston, Mass. 


1931 


DONALD BOWMAN is moving along with 
the Willoughby, Ohio, Junior High, where 
he has taught math for 31 years in the same 
building. During 1972-73 he will teach at 
the community’s new $3-million junior high 
school, but will keep his faculty seniority 
gained at the old building. 

Miss CAROL CAMPBELL, A.M., has left 
her Camanche, Iowa, home which she 
planned and enjoyed for 13 years, to begin 
residence in a Winter Haven, Fla., con- 
dominium apartment. 


1930 


Book conservationists MABEL (‘‘Nancy” 
MAC GLASHAN) and COLTON STORM 
will lead the Sedona (Ariz.) Arts Center 
Inc.’s Third Annual Seminar in Book Con- 
servation, Sept. 25-29. The seminar is de- 
signed for librarians, collectors and book- 
sellers who are interested in maintaining 
rare books for future use. 


1928 


Mrs. ELIZABETH McGREGOR Boren, k, 
retired in June after 19 years of kindergar- 
ten teaching at Beach School, Rocky River, 
Ohio. Prior to that she taught kindergarten 
five years at Dover School in Westlake, 
Ohio. 

CHARLES B. MILLER, class president, 
has been named a $1-a-year trouble shooter 
and expediter for downtown urban redevel- 
Opment in Youngstown, Ohio. 


1927 
ee 
JOHN B. McKELVEY, research chemist 
with the physical chemical investigations 
division of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
Culture’s Southern Regional Research Lab- 
Oratory, New Orleans, La., has retired after 
17 years of service. He is a recognized 
authority in the field of chemical modifica- 
tion of cotton and a member of the group 
at the Southern Laboratory that received 
ie, USDA Distinguished Service Award in 


From Mrs. Harold W. Stoke (PERSIS 
WARREN): “After 40 years spent on uni- 
versity campuses, including three presi- 
dencies, the Stokes decided they’d done 
their stint and retired from New York to a 
country community on the edge of Massa- 
chusetts’ Berkshires. But after seven years 
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the winters seemed longer 

and family entreaties on the’ Wed oe 
stronger. So here we are in an interesting 
harbor town (Morro Bay, Calif.). Our 
only child, Marcia, has kindly supplied us 
with four grandchildren and a son-in-law 


on the faculty of the University of - 
ington Medical School.” , ies 
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Dr. and Mrs. Broda B. Barnes (CHAR- 
LOTTE WEBSTER) of Fort Collins, Colo., 
hosted members of the Elyria (Ohio) High 
School's class of 1922 in an early June re- 
ception given in their travel trailer, 
Schloss-Heim” (castle home), parked in 
an Elyria lot. The Barneses travel the U. S. 
frequently since he, as a physician and re- 
search biologist, presents frequent lectures 
and attends conferences throughout the 
nation. They brought with them from Col- 
orado enough carnations for each lady at- 
tending the reunion reception. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT M. DUNCAN (Nina 
Baldwin, '28) left for Europe in August and 
will be gone for the academic year. They 
will be visiting their son John, ’*66, who lives 
in Madrid where he is teaching and finish- 
ing his dissertation on Spanish history for 
the University of Michigan. 
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ee ee 

Miss LOIS TE WINKEL, professor emer- 
itus of biological sciences at Smith College, 
has been appointed director of the school’s 
Clark Science Center for one year. She 
joined the Smith faculty in 1933 and since 
the 1940’s has been doing research on the 
dogfish sharks of the western North At- 
lantic, the spiny dogfish and smooth dog- 
fish. Dogfish sharks are of particular in- 
terest to biologists because they carry their 
young from eggs to birth, unlike other non- 
mammals. 


1922 


Alvah B. Clough, husband of MARY 
KOONTZ, k, died July 25. They had been 
married since 1959 and lived in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., her residence since 1954. He was 
a former resident of Franklin, Pa. 


1921 


Mr. and Mrs. Allison LePontois (HELEN 
WILLIAMS) celebrated their golden an- 
niversary June 17. More than 100 friends 
and relatives honored them at a reception 
at Rocky River (Ohio) Methodist Church. 
He is a retired sales engineer for the Heil 
Co., and she taught math and social studies 
in the Fairview, Ohio, schools for 18 years 
and was a Rocky River school board mem- 
ber for 11. 

Rev. E. G. Nichols (husband of GRACE 
VINING Nichols) is the author of “The 
First to Every Nation: A Handbook of 
Christian Geography and Pioneer Biog- 
raphy.’ The book chronicles how Chris- 
tianity first came to each country, and the 
lives of those who influenced its spreading. 
He lives at the Auburndale, Mass., Mission- 
ary Homes, and she still is in the Wellesley 
(Mass.) Manor Nursing Home. 
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1920 


eee 

BRUCE CATTON, ’56h, has received one 
of the four 1972 Cleveland (Ohio) Arts 
Prizes, awarded by the Women’s City Club 
and made possible by the Kulas Foundation, 
to persons who have distinguished them- 
selves and brought renown to Cleveland 
in the fields of music, visual art, literature 
and architecture. Ordinarily the awards 
are given to persons living in Cleveland, but 
this year, in consideration of the city’s 
sesqui-centennial, awards went to those 
clearly identified with Cleveland but not 
presently residing there. Catton lived in 
Cleveland from 1920 to 1939 while working 
for the Cleveland News, Plain Dealer, Bos- 
ton American, and Newspaper Enterprise 


Association. 


1918 


ANNA JANE LEIPHART Carrel, retired 
Whitworth College piano professor, has 
moved to 143 E. College St. in Oberlin (Col- 
lege Park Manor apartments). After retir- 
ing at Whitworth she taught in Beirut, 
Cairo and Bangkok. 

ETHEL M. HISCOX has moved from 
Colorado to Green Valley, Ariz., “a lovely 
adult retirement city with no snow to 
shovel, no schools and no school taxes, no 
smog and just 19 miles south of Tucson.” 


1917 


Mrs. George P. Muhlhauser (MARY VAN- 
DERHEF) was marshal for the Canal 
Fulton, Ohio, annual Old Canal Days Fes- 
tival parade last summer. She was born 
in Canal Fulton in 1893 and has lived there 
most of her life. 


1916 


C. RUFUS ROREM, retired New York 
City hospital planning consultant, was pre- 
sented with a still-life painting depicting his 
contributions to the hospital field at the 
Hospital Financial Management Associa- 
tion’s five-day education institute at the 
University of Colorado (Boulder) last June. 


1915 


Mr. and Mrs. PHIL GOTT (Ethel Hastings, 
19) spent June and part of July traveling 
in France and visiting their daughter, Laura, 
son-in-law Dr. Max Dondey, and five grand- 
children. 


1913 


Dr. Farrington Daniels, authority on prac- 
tical uses of solar energy and emeritus pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the University of Wis- 
consin, died June 23 in Madison, Wis., at 
the age of 83. He was the husband of 
OLIVE BELL. 


1907 


When Judge NEIL W. McGILL of Fuller- 
ton, Calif., went to Anaheim last June 30 
to watch the Kansas City Royals beat the 
California Angels, 1-0, the scoreboard 
flashed “‘An Angels Halo” to Judge McGill 
and noted that he played baseball at Ober- 
lin in 1907. The judge not only played cen- 
terfield in 1907 but he also was the team’s 
manager. 

R. DEANE SHURE has retired, at age 87, 
upon completion of 70 years’ service to the 
Methodist Church, presumably an all-time 
record for a minister of music. For 48 years 
he was minister of music at Mt. Vernon 
Place Methodist Church in Washington, D.C., 
also a record. The church, largest Protestant 
church in the nation’s capitol, named its 
new chapel for him. He has published some 
200 anthems, many of them on Columbia 
records and sung by the Mormon Tabernacle 
Choir on world-wide broadcasts. He also 
has written six symphonies played by ma- 
jor orchestras in the U.S. and abroad. Mrs. 
Douglas Decherd (Rebecca Burgner, ’22) 
who now lives in Oberlin played some of his 
Holy Land numbers when she was organist 
last summer at First Church. As the wife 
of a missionary in Syria, she dedicated the 
Austin Organ in 1933 at the YMCA in Jeru- 
salem and Mr. Shure played his Palestine 
Suite on the same organ in 1934. 


1887 


Mrs. Edwin N. Boggs (JEMIMA WEB- 
STER HALL), believed to be Oberlin’s 
oldest alumna, observed her 106th birthday 
July 6. She lives with her daughter, Mar- 
jorie, a retired social worker, in Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 
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BRAVE NEW WOMEN: SOCIETY IN TRANSITION 
CONFERENCE SCHEDULE - October 20-22, 1972 


FRIDAY~ PANEL: Self-Image of Oberlin Women 
Hall Auditorium Internal Agenda of Students 
8:00 p.m. Martha Verda, '48, Psychological Services 
New Consciousness Among Women 
Julie Anixter, ‘74, Lynn Keith-Swenson, ‘73 
Women’s Search for Significance at Oberlin 
Pauline Clance, Department of Psychology 


SATURDAY The Nature and Nurture of Women and Men 
Wilder Hall Alice Goldstein Sargent, ‘60 
9.30—10:30 a.m. Economics of Women’s Liberation 
Peggy Howard, Department of Economics, 
Hampshire College 


10:45—12:00 noon Theme centered Discussion Groups * 
with group facilitators 


2:00— 3:00 p.m. The Feminist Artists’ Movement 
Vicki Kahn Hodgetts, '63 
Free and Female 
Barbara Rosner Seaman, '56 


3:|5— 4:30 p.m. Theme-centered Discussion Groups’ 


Bryant-Kettering Films About Women 


9:00 p.m. 
SUNDAY New Patterns in Marriage and Family 
Wilder Hall Joan and Larry Constantine 
10:00—11:00 a.m. They have conducted and published 


joint research on multi-person marriage 


* Help us plan these small discussion groups by preregistering 
and by indicating your Ist & 2nd choices. 


1. Question and answer sessions with speakers 


OR 

2. Body Image in Women 8. Raising Non-Sexist Children 
3. New Female-Male Relationships 9. Sex Roles and Sex Stereotypes 
4. Women Trusting Women 10. Liberation and New Work Styles 
5. Men's Liberation 11. Women in Sport 
6. New Patterns in Marriage and 12. Women's Identity: Lover, 

Family Mother, Worker, Wife? 
7. Liberation After 40 13. Status of Women at Oberlin 


PLEASE PRE-REGISTER TODAY 


Return to: Alumni Office, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 or Telephone 
Area Code 216, Phone 774-1221, Ext. 2275 


Names 
Address 
| 5 a ee 
Morning Topic no. Afternoon Topic no. 


a as 
2nd 2nd 
If no. |, which speaker(s)? 
| need housing for ——_—__ persons Friday night and/or _______ persons Saturday night. 
MEALS; —________ Friday night @ $1.75 _____ Saturday nighmaiesare 
Total Enclosed: _______ PLEASE MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO OBERLIN COLLEGE 


